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LETTERS 


HOLLYWOOD AND THE PUBLIC 


In the second issue of FILM CUL- 
TURE we submitted the following ques- 
tions to our readers: a 

(1) What in your opinion are the im- 
portant aspects in the life of our society 
that have been either altogether neglected 
or else misrepresented by our film produc- 
tion within the past few years? 

(2) Can you name any films that have 


| fully succeeded in reflecting the contempo- 


rary reality of our country and that have 
therefore been for you a moral as well as 
an aesthetic experience 

(3) Which of the recent foreign films 
have given you an insight into the develop- 
ment of the society in which they origi- 
nated by not merely reflecting but also re- 
interpreting its problems and its values? 

(4) It is generally accepted that giving 
the public an opportunity to communicate 
their opinions to the producer, would in 
itself lead to the improvement of present 
standards in film art. What, according to 
you, are the other conditions that would 
have to be fulfilled so that the establish- 
ment of such contacts could be at all mean- 
ingful and effective? 

Some of the replies we have published 
in the preceeding issue of FILM CUL- 
TURE. More replies are printed below. 

In view of the importance of these ques- 
tions we invite our readers .to continue 
sending in their opinions. 


OUR DEEP INNER SICKNESS 


Dear Sir: . 

The superficial, sentimental, sensational 
character of most American motion pic- 
tures is symptomatic of the deep inner 
sickness of our society and of ourselves. 
We are superficial, like our films, not dar- 
ing to sound the depths and soar to the 
heights of being, too anxious and timid 
to face the full tragedy and consequent 
glory of our existence. We are sentimental, 
lovers of the shallow cliché which in- 
hibits thought, of the moralization which 
everyone accepts and no one believes. We 
require sensation, action, motion, sound 
and fury, for we live in a society so full 
of frustration for our deepest creative 
potentialities that only distraction, unceas- 
ing, intensifying distraction, can keep us 
from the realization of our inner poverty. 
We are like fish in too shallow water, 
flopping furiously about in search of pools 
deep enough in which to swim. Thus it is 
no wonder that our films are shoddy, cheap 
and full of violence, for they accurately 
reflect the inner needs and condition of 
people who have become fascinated with 
the manipulation and accumulation of 
things and forgetful of the inner spiritual 
realities for which all things exist. 

But it is doubtful if the producers can 
be exonerated for their failures simply on 
the ground that this is what the average 
American wants and needs. It is not really 
necessary that five out of every six Ameri- 
can movies be filled with crime and vio- 
lence. It is not inevitable that the ending 
be sentimental, the plot wholly devoid of 
ideas, the action outer rather tham inner, 
the characters puppets rather than deeply 
creative people. Further, goodness can be 
as exciting as evil, often more so. One 


may contrast the American film, The Black- 
board Jungle, with its negativism, exag- 
gerated violence, overportrayal of what is 
a real problem, and uncreative lack of any 
real searching out of causes or suggestion 
of solutions, with the French film, Passion 
for Life, with its fine and exciting portrayal 
of the progressive method in education in 
a story which from start to finish holds 
the viewer enthralled and sends him away 
both enlightened and inspired with hope. 
Or one may contrast the savage brutality 
of the typical Hollywood African jungle 
story with the simple, delightful and al- 
ways exciting charm of The Magic Garden 
(Pennywhistle Blues.) 

Our American society is caught on the 
horns of a dilemma. We do not want to 
censor our motion pictures, for they are 
a media for the communication of ideas, 
and such media must be free and open. 
But our American producers, for the sake 
of box office receipts or from lack of 
imagination and artistic talent, are cater- 
ing to the worst and the weakness in us, 
and thereby are both encouraging and in- 
tensifying it. So far has this process gone 
that increasingly the British and other 
foreign governments have resorted to dras- 
tic censorship to eliminate the violence 
from our films which they believe would 
be dangerous for their young people and 
degrading for their. adults. The time has 
come when Americans must call upon 
Hollywood producers to use their freedom 
more responsibly and constructively. They 
are, each and every one, morally respon- 
sible for the things which they produce, 
and for whatever damage may thereby be 
done. If they possess any moral sense or 
conscience, which is sometimes to be 
doubted, they will not bear this burden 
lightly. 

Is it too much to hope that Hollywood 
may yet produce motion pictures in which 
the stress is not so much on the props as 
on the people, not so much on violence 
for box-office’s sake as on probing, thought- 
provoking plot which lays bare some facet 
of the essential meaning of life, not so 
much on action as on the subtleties of 
inner growth and character development? 
Such pictures today are rarely found com- 
ing from American studios, though more 
often from France, Italy and Britain. Lead- 
ers of American thought, and especially re- 
viewers, educators and the clergy have a 
grave responsibility to raise a critical 
standard for Hollywood and hold her up 
to it. 

—REV. DONALD HARRINGTON 
The Community Church of New York 


LOW STANDARD OF LIVING 


Dear Sir: 

There are few films produced in the 
United- States which have not misrepre- 
sented an aspect of society. Why is this 
so? Films are an industry, a business. As 
long as this is the criterion for the pro- 
duction of motion pictures there can be 
little honesty, little truth in what we 
would like to see as a growing art. 

The important aspects of our society 
which have been either misrepresented or 
neglected are infinite. Where can one start? 


Where is the antithesis of success and 
materialism, of only sexual attraction be- 
tween male and female, of physical types 
being characteristic of particular races, or 
particular occupations, of the disparity of 
human viewpoint, of man’s superficial 
characteristics, and so on? We have hardly 
started to make honest films of quality 
and truth as yet, in this present age of 
misrepresentation, censorship and non- 
thinking. 

We boast of our “high standard of liv. 
ing” but it is a high standard of existence 
only. Let us acknowledge that we are not 
interested in quality either in human rela: 
tionships or in the television programs 
and kitchen knives we accept. 

For the public to communicate their 
opinions to the producer would lead no- 
where at present, though in certain so- 
cieties where there is a vast cultural heri- 
tage this may not be so. Until we become 
less egotistical, more aware of the value 
of nature in aesthetics, and more intro- 
spective about the whole meaning of life, 
there can be no valuable opinion from 
the public. 

—JAMES G. SCHAADT 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


HOLLYWOOD AND MYTHS 
Dear Sir: 

In the first place, I think it would be 
difficult to specify what aspects of our life 
have been neglected in our film produc- 
tion for the simple reason that whatever 
aspects have been approached they have 
been, in various degrees, distorted. Unde- 
niably, there are some particularly delicate 
issues that are rarely dealt with at all in 
an adequate manner — such as the racial 
problems, the conflicts between labor and 
management, our position abroad, etc. 
However, this is only too well known to 
be even discussed, and the reasons for this 
reticence are also a matter of general 
knowledge. The more permanent trouble, 
it would seem is that even if some decid- 
edly uncontroversial themes are employed, 
they are exploited rather than presented. 
Glamorization is only one of Hollywood’s 
vices. Among the other ones I would put 
— the reduction to an “All-American” 
pattern. Life in our country is not pre- 
sented as it is but according to what we 
very hard try to believe it should be. That 
is why in my opinion Hollywood alone 
cannot be blamed for the producers quite 
naturally are all out to perpetuate some 
myths that we have traditionally cherished, 
and are most afraid of abandoning. This 
however, as Kipling would say, is another 
story... 

As for examples of films that have been 
for me a moral experience, I would cite 
— off hand — The Ox Bow Incident, All 
the Kings Men and the unforgettable 
Grapes of Wrath. 

—WALTER R. KINGSON 
Boston, Mass. 


YOUTH SPEAKS 
Dear Sir: 


I am only 19 years but I consider my- 
self a discriminating film fan in my own 
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way. To attract my attention a film must 
have more than just entertaining value. 
Producers forget these days that people 
have hearts. Their films no longer speak 
to those hearts. Violence, sex, sensation- 
alism and lavishness are fine in their time 
and place, but I believe they have been 
so overdone that they are no longer to be 
taken seriously. In On the Waterfront 
people in the audience laughed at scenes 
of violence. They didn’t in the 30’s, when 
even a gangster picture had something 
important to say or to reveal. Even a farce 
comedy such as My Man Godfrey in 1936 
rnade a definite stand on the evils of an 
uniformed upper-class of society especially 
in bad times. On the Waterfront won 9 
Oscars for showing how loud a Marlon 
Brando or a Lee Cobb could shout. An 
original musical with some purpose be- 
hind it, Carmen Jones, didn’t even get a 
nomination. If the Academy of Arts & 
Sciences performs in such a manner, the 
average movie-goer’s standards are auto- 
matically lowered. 


The Life of Emile Zola won the 1937 
Oscar, but would be considered an “art” 
movie today and consequently relegated 
to an art theatre. 


Your symposium in March-April issue 
on “The Director and the Public” did ex- 
pose grave problems as you stated. All, 
not just a few, but all of the directors 
hypocritically advanced the view that “the 
public is always right”. The only director 
I could believe was William Wyler. His 
statement on making films of “high quality 
without compromising integrity for mass 
appeal”, rang true, because I’ve seen 13 
of his pictures and each one had some 
“heart”, purpose, quality, and artistic sta- 
ture. They are: The Westerner, Wuthering 
Heights, The Heiress, Dead End, These 
Three, Come and Get It, Dodsworth, De- 
tective Story, The Little Foxes, Mrs. Mini- 
ver, Counsellor at Law, The Best Years of 
Our Lives, Jezebel. 


It is not so much a question of whether 
the public can appreciate intelligent films 
as whether Hollywood is prepared to make 
them again. The public must wake up, too. 
As long as producers make money on 
these films, a change for the better can 
not be expected. A concerted drive is 
needed with a strong moral and aesthetic 
leadership. 

—PAUL LUDWIG 
New York 


A VINDICATION 


Dear Sir: 

I was very interested in the replies to 
your queries to readers, particularly in 
regard to “films that reflected contempo- 
rary reality and were a moral as well as 
aesthetic experience”. With all due respect 
to foreign films, and all due awareness of 
the shortcomings in most American films, 
it seems to me your correspondents are a 
bit hard on the latter. I was glad to see 
one of them mention Of Mice and Men. 
But what about The Grapes of Wrath, 
that truly great film that so often seems 
to be totally forgotten in learned discus- 
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sions of films of significant content and 
artistry? 

Certainly it’s a bit thick to say, as one 
writer did, that nothing since Greed and 
Modern Times qualifies in your category! 
Even if one chooses to dismiss (and I 


don’t) Gentleman’s Agreement and the 
better films on Negro-white relations, there 
have surely been a number of other films 
of moral and social significance — Death 
of a Salesman for instance; The Best 
Years of Our Lives to an extent; and 
though there have certainly been few 
serious American films on religious themes, 
I think The Keys of the Kingdom had 
much of value. 

Donald Phelps asks for films that are 
not separate “topics” but which incorpo- 
rate significant aspects of society as a 
natural part of a dramatic story about 
human beings. East of Eden depicts war- 
time hysteria and profiteering as part of 
the story without being a “topic” film 
(though I note your film reviewer consid- 
ers these elements as “tacked on”). Marty, 
I think, reflects some contemporary reality 
in its way, and treats, for instance, of the 
social problem of lonely old age as an 
unobtrusive part of its human fabric. Also 
it is not “afraid to show an ugly woman 
as being attractive”! 

—G. G. PATTERSON 
Toronto, Canada 


FILMS SHOULD BE MADE 
AT OUR UNIVERSITIES 


Dear Sir: 

Recently I bought two issues of Film 
Culture which I read with curiosity and 
interest. My suggestion No. 1: Among the 
book reviewers there is a “conspiracy of 
silence” towards the low-grade books be- 
cause you cannot exterminate them unless 
by fire or prohibition. The motion picture 
industry is organized for profit. An under- 
standing silence on the part of the public 
towards the Hollywood merchandises would 
be the only answer. Suggestion No. 2: We 
should induce the government and other 
competent organizations and institutions to 
expand now existing motion picture depart- 
ments at our universities, with a motion 
picture unit included. If every film depart- 
ment of a university would make one film 
every three years, the output surely could 
fill the great need. 

—JOSEPH STURGIS 
New York City 


IN DEFENSE OF 
EXPERIMENTAL FILMS 


The Article on American Experimental 
Film, published in Film Culture No. 3, 
was enthusiastically greeted by those seri- 
ously interested in film art. We have also 
received one letter of protest, defending 
the position of some experimentalists. We 
print below such excerpts of this letter as 
are typical of the aesthetic and moral 
creed underlying the creation of many 
experimental films. Editor. 


Dear Sir: 
. . « It should be plainly evident that 


the effort in the majority of these films 
precisely to release protagonists from the: 
restricting tyranny of a particular placg 
and time. (Our italics. Ed.) The flog’ 
represent a concrete effort to expresgi 
eternal values. Their aim is not to preseagd 
some immediate social problem, whim 
both the feature fiction film and the dome 
mentary, as film forms, are much bet 
suited to do... 

. . . As for the “adolescent” charagam 
of many of these films, you admit tame 
they have been made by very young mam 
It is not, then, to be expected that thay 
would specifically treat the subject of them 
adolescent experience? Psychologists agg 
sociologists are the first to point out the 
as our society has evolved the adolescem 
period has become an increasingly dip 
turbing and difficult period of life. (Cam 
tainly this is a subject which possess 
universal significance, meaning and pam 
tinency.) My first film, Fragment of Seeks 
ing, which I made at the age of eighteenuam 
specifically treated, in a poetic mannem 
the Narcissistic aspect of adolescence , ,¥ 

. .. As for claiming that these films dg 
not take a moral stand, just what morgl 
stand, of “universal validity”, do you have 
in mind? I should suggest that it is liter. 
ally impossible to assume a moral stand 
of universal validity that can be proceeded 
upon in this very relativistic day and age, 
We must admit that moral issues in con 
temporary society give way, in the ‘final 
analysis, to expediency. What I would 
suggest, and what it seems to me the 
film-makers most often do present, is a 
personal morality that each artist builds 
for himself as he assumes his particular 
Weltanschauung .. . 

. . . As for the film poets “attacking 
and destroying” reality, just what do you 
think “reality” is? According to some of 
our greatest philosophical minds there is 
no such thing as “reality” itself, but only 
a particular individual’s reality. Reality lies 
in perception; it is an inevitably subjec- 
tive thing. That reality itself is directly 
perceivable is a middle-class assumption 
which finds its most notable and demon 
strable contradiction in-the sphere of nu: 
clear physics, where everything rests on 
the proposition that all perception contains, 
unavoidably, perspective — and hence is 
never objective. The effort of the new film- 
makers is to convey and communicate 
their subjective view .. . 


. . . Lastly, you accuse these films of 
“conspicuous absence of artistic discipline”. 
This is a partly justifiable accusation, 
since it does seem as though some of the 
film-makers do not extend their efforts 
toward achieving such a discipline as far 
as they might. But it must be remembered 
that the production of these films, being, 80 
far, almost totally unrewarding economic 
ally, is always a labor of love, and, ul 
fortunately; in the art of film-making love 
will only substitute in a very small way 
for the production means that only money 
can buy. It is money that gives a film 
maker control over his medium. . . - 


—CURTIS HARRINGTON 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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oa JAMES AGEE — A POET FILMWRIGHT (1910-1955) 

ing It may take many years before James Agee is generally recognized as one of 

you America’s finest film-makers, but that recognition will surely come. His short life in films 

eof was too full, too original, too deep to be missed by the future. As with the work of Jean 

2 - Vigo, a fellow film-maker whom Agee admired so helpfully for us, appreciation of Agee’s 

lies contribution will come late, but once it comes, it will grow steadily. 

bjec- He put all the force and delicacy of himself as poet and man into everything that 

_ he did. The tranquil but firm support that his narration gave to “The Quiet One” was 

se as sure a triumph as “Let Us Now Praise Famous Men’’, and the extraordinary, unfilmed 

au: “marriage” allegory for “The African Queen” had the structure and theme of the poems 

Pos in “Permit Me Voyage”. On the other hand, could “The Morning Watch” or “A Mother’s 

ay Tale” have been written by anyone who had not been sharpened by the immediacy of film 

film: experience? He was a whole poet. 

icate The tragedy that is part of the tragedy of his early death is that most of his film-work 
is left unrealized, from his experimental adaptation of “Man’s Fate” to his sure-handed 

= film treatment of Crane’s “Blue Hotel’? — out of which, fortunately for us, grew the 

tien, pleasure of “The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky”. The humanity (and filmic ideas) in his 

the “Noa-Noa” make this shelved scenario on Gauguin’s life soar over anything that has been 

4 written on that too-often-dramatized career. A loss that cannot be measured: we all missed 

Per a chance to see greatness when Agee did not write the film of “Moby Dick’. All his 

a) scripts show us another loss: he was a great film director who did not get the chance to 

“ad direct. 

Any work he believed in he would give himsel/ to, without reservation. He always 

way went beyond the limits of the job, to make every work he touched embody his most funda- 

md mental beliefs. This devotion made him one of our most valuable film critics as well as 
one of our best film-makers. If a film had a thread of worth, he was able to detect it and 

N flourish it in the face of all that was contemptible, all that succumbed to the process of 
manufacture. But he was ever a benevolent judge — he was a Christian critic and a 
film-believer. — Jay Leypa 


AN INTERVIEW WITH BORIS KAUFMAN 


By EDOUARD L. de LAUROT 
and JONAS MEKAS 


Camera on Location 

You have recently received an award for your camera 
work for “On the Waterfront” and, in view of the fact 
that this was the first feature film that you have made in 
the United States with a large company, we would like 
you to tell us what difference you found between this 
type of work and the work you have done with Jean 
Vigo in France. Did you find that you had more latitude, 
more freedom in working on documentary film? Or did 
you, in the case of “On the Waterfront”, have as much 
freedom to introduce your own ideas and approaches 
and to develop them? 

I found that there was not much difference. When- 
ever it is a matter of expressing an idea, an action, a situ- 
ation or a mood, size is a secondary thing. In On the 
Waterfront, | was lucky to have quite a lot of freedom, 
that is to say, trust. I was free to contribute to the 
interpretation. 

What in your experience are the temperamental differ- 
ences between Kazan and Vigo? Can’t it be said that 
Vigo was concentrating more on subtle detail, and Kazan 
on violent action; thus the requirements these two direc- 
tors put on you were accordingly different? 

They have similarities and dissimilarities, of course. 
I think that Kazan can be violent and tender — both 
styles are present in On the Waterfront. Critics who are 
reproaching On the Waterfront try to find a story that 
wasn’t there. 

Many criticized “On the Waterfront” in Europe for 
inadequately presenting a problem that it purported to 
present fully. 

Because, naturally, in Europe they expected solutions. 
But this was not the scope of the picture. It exposed the 
problem instead of giving a cliché solution. 

I think that most of the critics did not expect a 
cliché solution, but they were agreed that Kazan did not 
expose these problems fully. 

Could you tell us in what way your previous work 
was different from your work on “On the Waterfront”? 

Yes. It was the first picture of a large size that I had 
to shoot without a studio at all. When one confronts 
physical conditions on a given location, one has to be 
pliable enough to adapt oneself to existing physical 
shapes. In the studio, one can start from complete dark- 
ness and create all the light and shadow one wants. But 
one cannot do this on location. One is faced with some- 
thing that exists, and one can only modify or distert it 
in a certain way. In On the Waterfront 1 had to face 
two and a half months of shooting in most unfavorable 
conditions, worst months of the year — with rain, fog, 
and sunshine — and maintain uniformity throughout the 
film. This was another challenge and had to be ap- 
proached either with despair or with positive thinking. 
Almost every scene has been at least in part improvised 
because the writer could not, of course, visualize the 
conditions under which the film was to be shot. 

It would be interesting if you could recall seme con- 
crete examples of how you adjusted your camera work 


+ 


to the existing conditions on location, through experi 
menting. 

On the rooftops, for instance, in the scene with the 
pigeons, I had to shoot against black tar paper, blac 
hatches, black dull metal, soot-covered pigeon coops 
some TV antennas, and chimneys. So to bring it to life 
I used smoke, water, and a little paint — the last in order 
to break this blackness and bleakness of tar paper, | 
also employed unusual filters and diffusion to maintain 
consistency within the changing conditions. Another 
example was the scene in the park. There were some 
leaves burning in the basket when we arrived. So | 
seized it as a possible source of drifting smoke. I sent 
for some smoke-pots and I let artificial smoke drift across 
the field. This device enabled me to continue the sequence 
through a different park which followed the first one, 
and to make it flow. In other words, I tied the smoke 
over, and | cleared only when we came to the iron fence 
facing the river. This is an example of positive exploite. 
tion of conditions. I used the smoke not as an artifice 
but because I found justification for it: the mood of the 
scene and the need for maintaining continuity. Also 
some interiors made in small tenement apartments were 
a challenge because of the physical smallness of the place 
into which my crew, the sound crew, and the actors had 
to be squeezed. The camera had to be mobile and the 
lighting keyed with precision. 


Image and Theme 


And, apart from such specific examples, could you 
tell us what in your opinion have been your main indi- 
vidual contributions to camera art as such? 

It is difficult for me to judge myself. I think I have 
always tried to maintain integrity. I avoid the spectacu- 
lar; I reject whatever is not dramatically justified, and 
I try to develop a style which avoids standardization. | 
don’t believe that you can develop a permanent style, a 


standard of good photography which will fit any subject. | 


Every subject matter calls for a new and different ap- 
proach. I try to start from scratch, rejecting my own 
language of experience — all that interferes with spon- 
taneity. 

You mean that to a large extent there should be a unity 
between content and form in the scene so that if a new 
content has to be expressed, then form should not be 
artificially imposed because of the particular preference 
the cameraman may have for a previously developed 
style. 

Yes; in my opinion, the essence of film-making is 4 
fusion of conceptions. I try to fuse my style with the 
final expression. One must also have the ability to visual- 
ize the scene that is being shot as it will exist on the 
screen in the final form, otherwise there is no way t0 
judge what dramatic intensity is required. You have to 
feel the pulse of the scene and its relative value in the 
sequence. This feeling is necessary for the director as 
well as for the cameraman. And this is why the work 
with Kazan was so rewarding. 
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Do you find this unity of image and theme in films 
nade today, generally? 

In very few. But I am happy even if in a mediocre 
flm a sequence or a scene succeeds in achieving it. In 
most cases there is opposition to such artistic striving, 
because — although such unity may be considered desir- 
able — it is feared that it may raise the cost of produc- 
ion and nothing is considered more dangerous to the 
budget than to step off the beaten track. This, of course, 
is what most of the producers are afraid of. It goes 
without saying that for me the greatest satisfaction is to 
get off the beaten track. 

Do you think that the new optical devices will widen 
the gap between content and form because the form it- 
self will be dictated by a particular size and shape, thus 
imposing itself upon the content? 

I have no particular love for the Cinemascope size of 
the screen — enslaving composition into rather strange 
horizontals and stunting the verticals. This new size of 
screen will call for more huge spectaculars or travelogues 
or great vistas with little content and, of course, the 
dramatic substance will have less importance. But on 
the other hand, I don’t think we should be too conserva- 
tive in opposing some of the new forms that are being 
developed. Even in Cinemascope, in a few cases, the 
action does fit the composition. I am just against using 
it all the time. Also it is difficult to achieve intimacy 
without leaving too much empty space. The space within 
the frame should be entirely used up in composition. 

Since we are speaking about the unity of content and 
form, perhaps you could tell us, Mr. Kaufman, in which 
film, in your opinion, you achieved this unity to the 
greatest extent? 

In chronological order: Zero de Conduite, L’ Atalante, 
On the Waterfront — these are probably the most suc- 
cessful achievements in the unity of content and form, 
from the cameraman’s point of view. 

Work For Vigo 

You have mentioned Vigo and this reminds me that 
lalways wanted to know more about the conditions under 
which “A Propos de Nice” was shot. Was the whole film 
pre-planned very meticulously or was part of the material 
shot spontaneously and under what circumstances? 

Vigo lived in Nice because of his wife’s health. He 
came to Paris, called me up and asked me to show him 
some of my films. Then he invited me to come down to 
Nice with him to make a satire on the futility of idle 
existence. We developed a sketchy plan and at the out- 
set I was fascinated with completely spontaneous shoot- 
ing. To surprise people in flagranti, to do the shooting 
before they discovered they were being photographed. 
We wrote the final version of the script together and I 
went to Paris to get the equipment. 

This was Vigo’s first experience in the movie field. 
Yet he was intuitively so well prepared for the cinema 


» that his grasp of the medium seemed to me to be miracu- 


lous. His maturity of understanding, which confirmed 
itself a couple of years later in Zero de Conduite, made 
him capable of directing actors — both amateur and 
professional — without any difficulty at all. He had a 
perfect ear, a perfect sense of the dramatic. In A Propos 
de Nice, we split the physical area into several sections 
and it was quite carefully planned ahead of time. But 


Boris Kaufman sets up the lights for a scene with 
Van Heflin in a new Hecht-Lancaster production, 
Patterns. 


Hecht-Lancaster Productions 


some scope was left for spontaneity and improvisation. 
Otherwise, everything we shot had a pre-established place 
in the picture. We edited the film together without re- 
jecting a single shot. We could not afford any waste and 
we tried to use cinematic language in an unorthodox 
way. For instance, when we went to the old Nice ceme- 
teries, built in the Italian baroque style — mothers tear- 
ing their hair, desperate children, etc. — we shot it not 
to show the cemetery for itself but in such a way that 
the cemetery shots could be intercut with shots of the 
Promenade des Anglais and counterpoint them. 

The film seems to be conceived according to a method 
of juxtaposition in order to bring out the contrast. 


Yes. You can imagine, for instance, an idle man 
sitting in an easy chair and a statue in the cemetery; the 
dramatic meaning of the first was identical without logi- 
cal relation. It was an attempt to say something 4 propos 
de Nice that had not been said in that language before. 
It was a social satire, but it also showed the semi-exotic 
beauty of this resort. 

Then your contribution to this film went beyond the 
mere duties of a cameraman. In other words, in the 
script there were very often only the general suggestions 
or a general allusion to a particular scene or shot, and 
you would, in many cases — or in most cases --- bring 
it to a concrete visual image. 

Yes. It is also true for Zero de Conduite and L’Ata- 
lante. But Jean Vigo wrote Zero de Conduite and created 
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personnages in L’Atalante. L’Atalante was more care- 
fully worked out as far as the script was concerned. 

And in choosing locations, you also took a creative 
part? 

Yes. I always do. 

Would you like to work now on films conceived in a 
spirit similar io Vigo’s social ideology? 

That does not happen every day. 

You have been working in the United States on vari- 
ous documentary films? 

Yes. and I have been lucky enough to make a few I 
am guite proud of. They have both content and form. 
One of them is Better Tomorrow directed by Alexander 
Hammid. With Henwar Rodakiewitz. 1 made The South- 
west (for the State Department) which is interesting as 
an attempt to express the character of the desert in the 
American Southwest. Journey into Medicine with Van 
Dyke. I saw it recently again. 1 was surprised that it 
has not lost its freshness. It was a rather challenging 
task; it showed medical students going through seven 
years of studies, in three teaching hospitals, the Presby- 
terian, the New York Hospital, and Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Baltimore. 

Don’t you think that if the talented cameramen in 
this country were given more freedom, they could do 
more original camera work? 

There is no doubt about it. There is a lot of talent 
around, not only in the field of camera, but in other 
fields as well. I prefer to believe that in the future, pic- 
tures will not be conceived in the conventional Holly- 
wood style and that they will make full use of authentic 
backgrounds, and contemporary reality. 


Experiment and Content 

Perhaps as an experienced camera artist you could 
have some suggestions or at least say a few words about 
what you think should be the prime preoccupation of a 
young experimental film-maker who, of course, has to 
master the art of the camera in the first place. For what 
they usually do is, unfortunately, to approach the film 
without a thorough knowledge of the art of the camera, 
while, of course, the whole film reposes on the lens. 
Therefore you might like to say a few words. Have you 
seen any American experimental films made in the past 
ten years? 

Yes, I have seen a few. I realize how very difficult 
it is to experiment; the cost is prohibitive. Even in 
France, | understand the era of experimentation is more 
or less over, with very few exceptions. The climate is 


ALL ABOUT MARTY 


EDOUARD L. de LAUROT 


ania CRITICISM levelled against the specious- 
ness of Hollywood productions is likely to be count- 
ered nowadays with an admonitory rejoinder: “Yes — 
but what about Marty?” Ever since its premiére, Paddy 
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not the same. My only advice to the American exper. 

mental film-makers would be not to repeat the French 

avant-garde of the twenties but to create something origi. 

nal. It is purposeless either to try to revive an old 

aesthetic or to transplant it. The function of avant-gard \ 
films is often to fail but also to make a step forward, 

Most avant-garde films fail commercially or even artis. 

tically but they contribute something. In the past they 

pushed cinematic art forward and allowed the future 

film-makers to take up from there and go further. This 

spirit seems to be lacking in American avant-garde, Np. 

body in the twenties imitated any past trends. Experi. 

mentation is constant advance — not repetition. The 

techniques of the camera can be mastered by anyone 

who is anxious to do so. Another thing, however, is to | 
develop an individual style and to discover and interpret 

the outside world through the camera. 

Would you agree that even in making experimental 
films there has to be some sort of content which the 
experimental film-maker conceives clearly and which he | 
attempts to realize formally? In other words, it is not 
possible, or at least most unlikely, for a film-maker to 
discover any new form if he merely juggles with the 
camera and images. And many of them are doing just 
this. 

Though experimenting with form can be a lot of fun, 
the mere juggling with form is empty and purposeless, 
Unless you are trying to express either ideas or conflicts 
of some kind, the form becomes an end in itself instead 
of being a means of expression. And | think that the 
fundamental part of it is the perception of the outside 
world. It means that this process of discovering the outer 
world is not only a technical process but it also is an 
artistic process expressing an attitude. In other words, 
a person who has not developed artistically, even if he 
is a very good technician, will not discover the world 
through the camera. There is no perception without in- 
terpretation. Both Vigo and Bufiuel had something to 
say. And they could not help expressing it, otherwise 
they would have burst. I don’t think that there is a 
shortage of potential subjects. Artistry in pure plastic 
form is interesting and may even be enjoyable. Yet the 
real challenge is to face the ordinary set-up: a factory, 
an office, a street, or a human face, and see it in a new 
way. This is perhaps more difficult but certainly more 
rewarding. Experimental films are of course necessary. 
But the best method to experiment is to attempt to inject 
experimentation into meaningful pictures instead of re 
maining in an ivory tower. 


The author analyses “‘Marty”’ in the perspec P 


tive of Paddy Chayefsky’s declared intention 
to unveil the “world of the ordinary” and to | 
reach the characters “in an untouched mo | 
ment of life’’. 


Chayevsky’s screen adaptation of his TV playette has won 
the heart of the public and provoked a contest in supe! 
latives among our leading critics. Through the whole 
diapason of journalistic levels — from tabloid dailies t 
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grious weekly periodicals — the reviewers hailed the 
flm as an example of penetrating realism, pointed to it 
as a presentation of lower-middle-class life “surprisingly 
free from compromise,” described it as “understanding 
and instructive”, saw in it profound “social implica- 
tions”, lauded the “universality” of its theme, extolled 
the “genius of Chayevsky” and proposed Marty as the 
“trail blazer” for the new “American realism”. And 
indeed, by contrast with the vapidity of routine cine- 
matic fare, Marty appears — at least at a casual glance 
—as a refreshingly unusual film. 

As we all know by now, Marty is the name of an 


 qnattractive and timid butcher from the Bronx, who, 


having despaired of ever winning a woman’s favor, finds 
by a stroke of propitious luck both love and life com- 
panion in Clara, a plain-looking teacher from Brooklyn. 

Striving for authenticity of local color, the director 
yses natural outdoor and indoor settings, shot almost 
without exception at night. Instead of Park Avenue 
hotel suites we are shown lower-middle-class apartments, 
neighborhood bars, and the unretouched bleakness of 
the streets along which Marty and Clara walk their 
nascent love. 


The characters — protagonists as well as supporting 
cast — are presented in their everyday querulousness, 
linguistic poverty, and gum-chewing sloth. If the block- 
ing of their positions and movements is dictated more 
by the director’s experience in TV-studio-stage mise en 
scene than by a grasp of film as a medium in its own 
right, the relative paucity of cinematic invention is com- 
pensated in large measure by the sensitive, unstereotyped 
acting. 

The thoroughness with which Mr. Borgnine effects his 
avatar from the bestial sergeant “fatso” in From Here 
to Eternity into the benign, self-effacing Marty, and the 
ease of his subsequent metamorphosis from reticence to 
torrential garrulity when Marty falls in love, mark him 
as an artist of versatile talent. Although Miss Blair 
seems somewhat gelid (in accordance, one feels, with 
directorial instructions) in her portrayal of the coy, re- 
pressed, aging chemistry teacher, she does occasionally 
unfreeze — if not her whole face, at least her eyes — 
expressing through their animation her increasing de- 
pendence on Marty’s affection and fidelity. Esther Min- 
ciotti competently enacts the transition of Marty’s Italian- 
born mother from solicitude over his celibacy to grim 
resentment at the actual prospect of losing her exclusive 
place in his life. As Marty’s aunt, Augusta Ciolli gives 


' an equally accomplished performance, conveying effec- 


tively the bitterness and terror with which Caterina faces 
the solitude and aimlessness of middle-age as she is 
evicted from her son’s home through the machinations 
of her daughter-in-law; and a quiet pathos is attained 
when, after a futile rebellion, she finally accepts shelter 
from Marty’s mother with a gesture which combines 
wisdom, weariness, and acrid resignation. Frank Sutton 
's appropriately casual in the role of the wolfish Ralph 
who ruthlessly “ditches” Clara in the Stardust Ballroom 
lor a faster and -— in his view — more attractive conquest. 
Various modes and shades of stultification are evoca- 
tively embodied by Joe Mantel, Walter Kelly, Robin 
Morse and others in Marty’s pals, the inanity of whose 
‘xistence is summed up: in the endlessly reiterated and 


unanswerable sabbatical question: what shall we do to- 
night? The scenes between Marty and Clara — espe- 
cially the one at his home when she is too overwhelmed 
and perplexed to accept his first kiss — are instilled with 
a lyricism, perhaps as thin as their lives, but free from 
sentimentality. 

Clearly, then, Marty has all the qualities of an unpre- 
tentiously filmed fait divers, an anecdote involving ordi- 
nary people and presented with an effort to achieve vera- 
city in characters, backgrounds and moods. And it could 
be accepted as such and dismissed with a conventional 
review were it not for the fact that it obviously attempts 
to be something of far greater depth and that both 
critics and public seem to have looked at it through a 
magnifying glass which lent it dimensions it does not 
even approximate. 

We shall therefore analyse the film in the light of its 
makers’ intentions. 


F. THE ROOT of the misunderstanding is the claim 
that Marty is a realistic film. Seen in proper per- 
spective, it is at best a “slice of life”, a fairly adequate 
exercise in imitating the premises and practices of those 
among the Italian “neo-realists” whose art has been 
steadily on the decline towards naturalism.‘ Inspired by 
the oversimplified tenets of this school, the author and 
director of Marty have inevitably lapsed into the errors 
inherent in its approach. If we now examine Marty 
more closely, we shall see that it betrays reality rather 
than reveals it. There are three basic abberations — 
symptomatic of the naturalistic outlook — in the authors’ 
vision of man and society: 

— Instead of interpreting objects, people and situa- 
tions so as to bring out their essence, the film merely 
reflects their superficial aspects. 

—-It seeks to represent the individual and society 
statically, “as they are”, instead of capturing them in 
transition, in the process of becoming. 

—- It selects particular, idiosyncratic rather than typi- 
cal characters and events, sacrificing realism to “story 
interest”. 

The result of these deflected principles is a striking 
absence of dramatic conflict and a tendency to obscure 
the deeper significance behind the conditions circum- 
scribing the characters’ lives. 

Even on the simplest level — that of photography — 
we can already see how lack of creative intensification 
affects the truthfulness with which the dominant themes 
are presented. While the film gives us perhaps some 
images of our ordinary, unglamorized streets, homes and 
dance halls, it fails to use the camera so as to bring out 
— through imaginative framing, angling or lighting — 
the essence of these places. We are not made aware of 
the living quarters in all their drabness; the dismal 
chrome-and-linoleum nakedness of the bars and the 
tawdry elegance of the ballroom escape us; nowhere is 
caught the howling desolation of the streets. A street 
shot “as it is” is less than a street. Perhaps an outsider, 
because of the stark contrast with his own values and 
visual experiences, may get a glimpse of the terrifying 
inhumanity of such towns. But the Bronxite, whose re- 


’ For a detailed definition of realism and naturalistic neo-realism, 
see E. de Laurot’s essay in the first issue of FILM CULTURE. (Editor) 
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action should be considered more important is unlikely 
to have his own locale revealed to him in all its dowdy 
sameness. From the fabric of that loneliness which is 
the leitmotif of the film is lost the whole warp, and lost 
to the audience likewise is what might have been a reve- 
lation concerning at least one element of the meaning- 
lessness of their own existence. 

Similarly, on the plane of characterization the con- 
sistant under-interpreting leads to a diminution of clarity. 
Out of deference to the premise that mere showing is 
sufficient to unveil, Chayevsky and Mann have refrained 
from any implicit comment. Only the more advanced, 
more conscious members of the audience will perceive 
the anomaly in the fact that the schoolteacher’s habitual 
Saturday-night occupation is watching Jackie Gleason on 
television; only they will realize that in the afternoon 
bull-session among Marty’s pals, not merely their ennui 
but the work of Mickey Spillane is being stigmatized and 
ridiculed. But the Angies of America will at best have 
a laugh and may wonder which book of Spillane’s was 
quoted in the film. The much-praised ballroom scene 
contains some apt reportorial touches. But it appears 
pale when seen through the lucid compactness of ana- 
logous scenes in Studs Lonigan. It is undeniable that 
Chayevsky and Mann often show a remarkable capacity 
for noticing detail, as in the gum-chewing, the bovine 
faces, the antiphonal “I dunno”. But a sense of observa- 
tion can no more be equated with the power to reveal 
than an impression can be with a judgment. 

In the static treatment of character is manifest the 
naturalistic film-makers’ refusal to take a moral stand. 
Without any clear commitment, they are incapable of 
comprehending human existence in its movement, in its 
urge to transformation. Thus the psychology-textbook 
wisdom which Clara recites to Marty’s mother is un- 
questioned by the slightest directorial touch. Clara thinks 
that Aunt Caterina’s desolateness is in the course of things 
human, and she suggests solving the problem by the 
adoption of a “hobby”. Her platitudes, which Chayev- 
sky advances in earnest, reveal him a dilettante in socio- 
logical issues. Nothing in his interpretation indicates 
any awareness that the practice of separating generations 
within a family is not necessarily a sempiternal one. No 
such ostracism threatened the old mother in Farrebique. 
Even the hero, Marty, discovers no new values and re- 
mains essentially an apology for the status quo. His 
falling in love cannot be considered a dramatic change 
— it brings him no fresh insights, he is merely carried 
away passively from his bachelor loneliness to the marital 
felicity he has always sought. There is no sign that he 
has found a way to combat the essential desolation of 
his life. His love is at best an irrelevant fugue, an appli- 
cation of the sententious formula: les amoureux sont 
contre tout le monde. His pals remain submerged in 
their morass, he himself reverts without so much as a 
moment’s reflection to the same hebetating values in 
which the vacuity of his existence originates. Where, 
then, are those profound social implications alluded to 
by the critics? Just as Executive Suite was a resounding 
paean for the “altruistic executive”, so Marty is a quiet 
dithyramb for the little businessman. 

In the opinion of some critics, Marty’s adventure 
suggests a simple answer to the lovelorn in our country. 
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But love in America is a national problem and a con, 
plex one. Solitude in the crowd, frustrations, sex-obses. 
sions, perversions, sadism, emotional maladjustment 
marital difficulties — these are recurrent themes whether 
on the legal, artistic or the personal plane. Love is, 
problem — and not only for the Martys and the Claras, 
Yet there is a curious general tendency to dissociate 
affective problems from the underlying structure of the 
society and the basic tenets on which it is founded, Ip. 
stead, emotional aberrations and insufficiency are reduced 
to exclusively “individual” dilemmas and hopefully con. 
signed to psychoanalysts and Riesmanian sociologists 
The social origin and moral implications of affective 
indigency are thus allowed to remain in the obscurity of 
ignorance and myth. Nor does Marty rectify this myopic 
approach to love. The protagonist is a particular case, 
he has his own individual problem, he is unprepossessing 
and shy. He finds the solution — or rather the solution 
is visited upon him from without — in a stroke of pure 
chance. Yet through fallacious identification the audience 
will be inclined to see Marty’s case as having a more 
general significance and to assume that the film has dealt 
discerningly with a “social problem”. By an unobtrusive 
trick of moral sleight-of-hand an extra-ordinary occur. 
rence has been substituted for the typical, for a dramatic. 
ally necessary dénouement. 


Ultimately, the naturalistic propensity for reduction 
to the particular engenders a curious paradox: events, 
characters, even bits of dialogue become dissociated 
from the context, verisimilitude disappears along with 
truth, and we are left with the suspicion that these frag. 
ments are being exploited for the sole purpose of creat: 
ing diverting effects. Gags like “plenty of tomatoes” are 
only the most obvious examples of this disintegration. 
The scene in which the nostalgic sisters hover in macabre 
reminiscence over the old country where their contempo- 
raries are dying out could have had the function of im- 
parting relief and poignancy to the underlying theme of 
solitude. Instead, not only do the women often come 
perilously close to the hackneyed immigrant types uti 
lized by Menotti, but so many of their lines are obviously 
geared to provoke explosions of guffaws that the impact 
of the more serious side of the dialogue — and with it 
the whole purpose of Chayevsky’s excursion into geron- 
tology — is literally laughed away. At moments the 
humor is so strained that it becomes utterly unbelievable. 
Thus in the ballroom scene, it is impossible to impute 
the laugh line “You're really not such a dog” to Marty’s 
insensitivity — the words are not Marty’s — they have 
simply been grafted on to him for the sake of a giggle. 
The truthfulness of the whole scene is thus marred by 
the introduction of this ambiguity between seriousness 
and farce. 


Labored comicality is not the only artifice detracting 
from even the naturalism, let alone the realism, of Marty. 
The theme of physical ugliness as the chief cause of the 
protagonists’ misery is at best not handled with any 
degree of consistency and is rendered altogether uncon- 
vincingly by the fact that whoever was responsible for 
the casting lacked the courage to confer the role of Clara 
on a truly homely woman. The features of Betsy Blair 
are in no way alarmingly irregular. What is more, many 
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obvious cinematic devices are employed to enhance her 
basically attractive face and make her more desirable 
than any of the Bronxite females parading their Macy 
glamor in the background. Clara is not such a “dog” 
after all, as the producer must have known quite well. 
Her anguished, lonely years, her suicidal moods are not 
adequately explained by any patent physical deficiency, 
or by any other visible curse of destiny. Her despair is 
thus dramatically improbable and can only be conveyed 
narratively through Clara’s words, in which we find it 
dificult to believe. 

But one of the most flagrant implausibilities is the 
existence of the Marty-Clara couple itself, as presented 
in the film. One need not be a snob in order to expect 
the burgeoning love between schoolteacher and butcher 
to be attended by certain vicissitudes, certain uneven- 
nesses following inescapably from the discrepancy in 
milieu. Instead, without a struggle, without even resorting 
to the subterfuge of bad faith, Clara assimilates her New 
York University education into the mentality of the pros- 
pective shop-owner, entering into raptly empathic con- 
templation of his projects and his scruples regarding the 
35-40% mark-up. 


RONICALLY enough, this film, whose intention is 


clearly to provide insights into a social milieu and its 


THE CONTEMPORARY WEST 
A SOCIAL SYMPTON 


ENNO PATALAS 


Professor at the University of. Miinster, Germany 


HE INTELLECTUAL and aartistic crisis of West 

German film after World War II is evident. It has 
been some time since discussion about the aesthetic 
quality of German film died off. Debate on the reasons 
for this generally recognized phenomenon, however, is 
a popular round game in the interested circles. More- 
over, interesting analogies can be found between the 
state of contemporary West German cinema and some 
aspects of film production in America. 

Indeed, why is the internationally propagandized 
“German economic miracle” accompanied by signs of 
mental bankruptcy in the domain of film? In Germany 
most people have complacently come to agree to answer 
this question by pointing to the commercial problems 
that have emerged as a consequence of the lost war and 
which, as a matter of fact, German film industry has not 
yet overcome. There is the dismemberment in organiza- 
lion, a result of the economic and political programs 
followed by Western occupation forces after the war. 
Unlike the Soviets, — who in their zone founded the 
DEFA society as a monopolistic successor organization 
to the UFA company and centralized distribution as well 


problems, actually encourages an unquestioning con- 
formity in the public through the innocuousness of its 
presentation. Ostensibly attacking the question of soli- 
tude, Marty leaves unscathed precisely those corrosive 
values which are at its origin. The spectators will sigh 
and comment that “that’s the way things are in this life”. 
What have they gained? A few chuckles at human 
foibles, perhaps a few quasi-lessons (such as that beauty 
is only skin deep) — but Marty certainly has not con- 
tributed towards bringing to the surface of consciousness 
their secret doubts. That they were lonely they knew 
before —— why they are lonely they still do not know. 

To an audience confined within the cardboard world 
of “mass-entertainment”, a few glimpses of everyday life 
may convey an illusion of truth. Only in this way can 
we account for the wide acclaim with which Marty has 
been received. However disproportionate, the popular 
success of the film should nevertheless be interpreted as 
an encouraging sign. It testifies to the latent need among 
the general public to see a truthful presentation of life 
on the screen. While we must be on our guard against 
accepting Marty as a prototype of realism, the discus- 
sion of the film’s merits and demerits may serve as a 
stimulus and a challenge for responsible film-makers to 
devote their talent to the regeneration of the American 
cinema. 


GERMAN FILM AS 


In his comprehensive analysis Mr. Patalas 
states that ‘Along with the return of relative 
economic security and steadiness, general 
pessimism has been substituted by an opti- 
mism no less superficial.” 


as the movie house business, — the Western Allies de- 
creed a separate sale of all those parts of the former 
UFA organization they had laid hands on. In its place 
they licensed more than one hundred and fifty new pri- 
vate producing firms and likewise an enormous number 
of distributing companies. Any amalgamation was made 
impossible in advance. The logical result was a likelihood 
of succumbing for lack of reserve in money and product 
which is characteristic of many enterprises in West 
Germany in this day. 

After West Germany’s currency reform in summer 
1948 — a turning point also in development of German 
film — the acute lack of self-owned funds compelled 
the producing firms to surrender to distributors and 
other sponsors who were entirely strangers to film-mak- 
ing. The Bund (Federal Government) and the United 
States are playing a sad part in this by supporting the 
film industry with generous securities in case of deficit, 
but granting these exclusively to promising business pro- 
jects: thus the same economic system that stands behind 
the mediocrity and conformity of Hollywood is now 
tracing the pattern for the new West German cinema. 
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The effect is that any attempt to break out from the worn- 
out tracks of the old hand-me-down UFA type film was 
doomed to failure. 

All these circumstances — to which loss of the former 
studios in Berlin-Babelsberg, loss of the exportation 
markets and some other things need be added — explain 
the general fear of the experiment, a fear that blocks 
access to new men and new ideas. But, after all, film- 
making has to struggle with obstacles of a similar kind 
in all West European countries. Commercial difficulties 
could perhaps explain for some the fact that there are 
too few films, but this is really not the case — in 1954 
West Germany with 108 films ranged in the fifth place 
on the world production list; they would not explain 
why these films are so often disappointing in quality. 
Another contradiction in this sort of argument is the 
fact that the few starts for a new social attitude and a 
new artistic style sprung up exactly in the first post-war 
years, at the time when Helmuth Kautner produced his 
In jenen Tagen (In Those Days) almost literally out 
of nothing. 

Nor do everybody’s complaints about the supposed 
lack of talent in our directors, authors, actors, and tech- 
nical staff get to the core of the evil. Such complaints 
are largely unjustified; many pictures do attest to drama- 
turgic skill of the artists; camerawork is often excellent, 
and, as far as the much-blamed actors are concerned, 
some of them (i.e., Oskar Werner, Hildegarde Kneff, 
O. E. Hasse and Cornell Borchers) have displayed ex- 
cellent performances in good foreign films and even in 
bad German ones. 

The real causes, then, are more deeply rooted. 


“Nur Nicht Denken.. .” 
Fi IF they are inadequate, films cannot help re- 


flecting life, — not “as it happens” but as it appears, 
— a reality broken through the prism of collective wish 
and fear images. Siegfried Kracauer in From Caligari 
to Hitler defined this function of the screen and found 
that it is not so much the formulated convictions but the 
psychological and moral dispositions, — the deep layers 
of collective mentality that are reflected by the film 
themes of a given country and epoch. 

If the German post-war film is viewed according to 
this premise, in its context as part of contemporary 
Western civilization and the general history of culture, 
— the reasons for this decline become more conspicuous. 

“Nur nicht denken — sich verschenken!” (Never 
think — just give yourself!) Hildegarde Kneff sang 
three years ago in a feature bearing the symptomatic 
title Illusion in Moll (Illusion in a Minor-Key). She 
thereby neatly expressed a mentality typical of the Ger- 
man post-war film protagonist. Glorification of weakness 
and passivity, the readiness for resignation to the status 
quo is precisely a predominating trait in “serious” Ger- 
man film production. The first thing to strike an un- 
biased viewer of any of the “representative” motion- 
pictures from Federal Republican production in the past 
few years, — take Meines Vaters Pferde (My Father’s 
Horses), Regina Amstetten, Eine Liebesgeschichte (A 
Love-Story) or Geliebtes Leben (Beloved Life) — will 
be the lack of internal tension, the weak outlining of 
characters, and a complete absence of any force moving 
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events from within. In most cases, instead of a drama, 
we find a series of sentimentalized or tastelessly lyricize 
scenes, loosely held together by a semblance of “fran 
plot” — the ultima ratio of incompetent scenarists, 

For purposeful action, for dynamism and _reaso, 
there is little room left in this pattern; everything i 
governed by nebulous emotions, the kind of emotiox 
that “come over you”, paralyzing intellect and yilj 
Human beings are deprived of their capacity to act: 
they are turned into passive objects that can at beg 
enjoy or resent the impact of events. All motion jis jn. 
parted by Fate’s fickle rule, alternately appearing in the 
guise of convention, of society, of personal relations 
(existing as a premise) or pure chance. Brains and 
initiative are suspect to the West German screen nowa 
days: only the rogue displays activity and common sense, 
The “positive” leading character lets himself be piloted 
by his beautiful feelings, by “the voice of his blood”, by 
his “unerring instinct”. If he is faced with hurdles the 
clearing which would call for will and character, he 
fails. Failure, however, is always so presented that it 
assumes the lofty attitude of “sacrifice”. 

The passive, quietist nature of this mentality reveak 
itself also in images and dialogue. The story unspook 
in fixed shots stylized towards “beauty”, framed in a 
primitive picture-book manner; the actors move like the 
puppets they represent; setting and costumes, elaborated 
with a somewhat strained care, remain outward requi- 
sites. Outstanding accuracy is dedicated to landscape 
and animal scenes and (re-appearing for the first time 
in Eine Liebesgeschichte), to military shows. The de 
gree to which these “supporting devices” are vulgar 
and unimaginative can be assessed by the fact that they 
often come dangerously close to musical-show intersper- 
sions in American features. This, too, is symptomatic: 
revelling in the idyll of beauteous nature as well as in 
the mechanical rhythm of parade-step likewise indulges 
in the leaning towards giving up one’s own self. 


Illusions in Minor and Major Key 
Bp SGARDLESS of varying moods, the course of which 


has been following the course of economy, the basic 
mentality of German cinema has been constant for the 
past few years. Whether in the macabre pessimism of 
the so-called “Triimmerfilme” (“ruin films”) in the first 
post-war years (with some remarkable exceptions) or in 
the somewhat threadbare official optimism of to-day, 
West Germany’s cinema has had for its background the 
wish for rest, for being relieved of all responsibility and 
conflicts. In the epoch preceding the monetary reform 
in 1948*, an epoch where reality seemed to offer no way 
out of the overwhelming miseries of existence for time un 
foreseen, screenwriters sought the answer to those wishes 
by apotheosizing death and suicide, by glorifying prosti 
tution and by probing into frustrated feelings or lachry- 
mose self-pity. Willi Forst’s Die Siinderin (She Who 


Sinned) was an outstanding specimen for this latter 


* The situation of West German film in 1948 was to a large extent } 
analogous to that of 1924. In both cases return of economic stabili- | 
zation marked the end of a period of relative artistic independence. ) 
The parallelism goes still further. Kracauer’s opinion that the } 


decline of German film in the second half of the twenties be 


“nothing but the result of a widespread inner paralysis” applies 
to recent development, too. 
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kind. The heroine became a prostitute to obtain the 
money needed to have her mortally ill lover operated on; 
after the operation had failed she committed suicide 
along with him, in a picturesque pose, by means of opiate 
yeronal dissolved in champagne. Similar motivations 
were used in Der Kaplan von San Lorenzo (The Chap- 
lain of San Lorenzo), with temporary German star num- 
her one, Dieter Borsche, starring, also in /llusion in Moll 
and numerous other productions. 

Typical of the next phase of development were the 
titles of films like the following: Griin is die Heide 
(Green is the Heath), Rosen bliihen auf dem Heidegrab 
(Roses Blooming on the Grave in the Heath — first line 
of a folksong), Wenn die Abendglocken liuten (When 
the Evening Bells are Tolling), Heimat Deine Sterne 
(Native Land — Your Star), Tausend rote Rosen bliihen 
(4 Thousand Blooming Red Roses). This phase was 
characterized by glorification of country and small-town 
life, supposed to be devoid of tensions. Symptomatic too 
were the countless “Heimatfilme”, where the city ap- 
peared as incarnation of the evil, as the place of laste 
and discord, temptation and vice, contrasted to the coun- 
try as a bulwark of serenity and contentment. 

In the meantime, along with the return of relative 
economic security and steadiness, general pessimism has 
been substituted by an optimism no less superficial. Un- 
changed, however, are quietism, passivity and fatalism to 
which life — in particular, life within human society — 
never means a duty but always a “fatalistic’” submission 
to the unshakeable status quo. The illusion of a world 
peaceful, secure, and sheltered — in the face of a dia- 


metrically opposed reality — is the pipe-dream of a mul- © 


tiude who have given up deciding their lots for them- 
selves. 


Apotheosis of the 
Non-Political Individual 


TIS OF COURSE constantly with this type of men- 

tality that social problems are being, preferably, 
shunned or else, not felt as duties, but merely as conse- 
quences of untoward pressures and demands to be either 
suffered or at most nullified by a private “sacrifice”. A 
political or social problem — sometimes even after a 
good departure — is invariably bent to the level of irre- 
sponsible individualism and there dissolved into some 
counterfeit solution. A classical example in this line is 
Geliebtes Leben, the story of a German noblewoman 
throughout the first half of our century. The manifold 
adversities which this woman experiences as a conse- 
quence of political events merely give the film a stage 
upon which to prove again and again the heroine’s indi- 
Vidual steadfastness and moral integrity, and it is this 
integrity alone by which all obstacles unknit themselves 
automatically; there is never any getting down to the 
political realities, — the actual causes of all those 
calamities. 

The wishful image underlying this film — and many 
others — is that of the non-political man-in-the-street, 
assuming a kind of totalitarism of private life in order 
to elude political commitments. He deems political think- 
ing and acting not only troublesome but superfluous, be- 
cause his decision is beyond the limits of his action 
anyway, and ultimately he hopes that everything will 


turn out all right, provided that he only keeps his hands 
clean, or, as is said a dozen times in Geliebtes Leben, 
“keeps straight”. 

Germany’s recent history is a good example of the 
dangers implied in such a non-political attitude. In an 
era of economic and political transformation, the non- 
political man is only too inclined to give up his autonomy 
and have recourse to submission under an authority to 
which he commits himself blindly. Tendencies to this 
effect — either quite open or less obvious — show up in 
many recent West German films. Sauerbruch, the por- 
trait of a physician with well-nigh superhuman faculties, 
is such a specimen: the hero is a paragon surgeon hitting 
his diagnoses with a somnabulist’s unerring aim — often 
expressly contrary to scientific evidence — and turns all 
sorrow into happiness if only the patient commits him- 
self to his hands with no reserve whatsoever: he is a 
symbol of a never failing authority. The political back- 
ground of this attitude becomes quite obvious in Der 
letzte Sommer (The Last Summer), directed by Harald 
Braun. In this story of a wise and kind-hearted sovereign 
converting by his blameless carriage a young rebel to a 
respectful subject; right, as if casually, is on the govern- 
mental authority’s side, and the adversary of an estab- 
lished order places himself in the wrong, from the be- 
ginning, by his amoral actions. 


Era of Restoration 
Sige YEAR 1954 brought about a change which at 


the first glance seemed promising: war, nazism, and 
the underground resistance movement, so far tabooed, 
became popular cinema themes. The most successful 
film of the year 08/15 (directed by Paul May) outwardly 
gave the impression of radically attacking the Wehrmacht 
discipline. The plot showed distinct touches of From 
Here to Eternity: on the eve of war, lance-corporal Asch 
falls into the mill of the barracks world, suffers the vexa- 
tions of superiors and the indifference of comrades. Un- 
like Prewitt, however, Asch allows himself to be inte- 
grated into the system of force, all his ambition aims at 
changing over from the ruled to the ruler’s side, wherein 
he eventually succeeds. So what begins like a criticism 
of militarism ends up in its grinning survival: the Army 
wins — as in From Here to Eternity. This applies, too, 
to the numerous scenes where soldiers maliciously are 
abused by NCQ’s; these scenes are unfolded in a savour- 
ing diffuseness which sends a misled public into bowing 
acclamations. 

The persistent silence about the German underground 
resistance movement, too, quite suddenly gave room to 
a rise in resistance features. However, what is really 
going on in films like Canaris by Alfred Weidenmann; 
Des Teufels General (The Devil’s General) by Helmuth 
Kautner; Kinder, Miitter and ein General (Children, 
Mothers and a General) by Laslo Benedek, and Der 
letzte Akt (The Last Act) by G. W. Pabst, is not a real 
evocation of the catastrophe. It is rather its digestion 
by the prevailing consciousness; its incorporation and 
neutralization. Thus the embarrassing blank in histori- 
cal memory which was the reason for certain neurotic 
traits in our post-war society, is filled up. 

The utilization of horror by such film-makers is 
accomplished in various ways. It is characteristic that 
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all these films keep chiefly on the “positive” side. In 
any case, beautiful feelings and noble carriage assert 
themselves against those external circumstances to which 
war and nazism are being reduced. Insistence on the 
“positive” throughout prevents them from looking upon 
the absolute negativeness of war. 

Another fact of these myths is that in “resistance” 
pictures an ordinary citizen never appears in the center. 
The leading character is always a person of superior 
ranks — the spectator in the mezzanine knows: they 
don’t mean himself. And finally, the directors’ efforts 
do not aim at elevating the underground fighters, at 
portraying anti-nazis and democrats, but they always 
prefer the undecided, the half-way fellow-traveller, who 
turned to opposition only when the war was evidently 
lost and now confirms the spectator’s opinion that, any- 
way, one could perceive what nazism was leading to only 
after it was too late. 

This trend began with an American film, Henry 
Hathaway’s Desert Fox, which minimized war and naz- 
ism and seemed to criticize only the continuation of a 
war already lost, not at all the crime that started it. 
Canaris carefully moved within the marks which the 
Desert Fox’s success had made it obvious was acceptable. 
Helmuth Kautner’s Des Teufels General after Carl Zuck- 
mayer’s known stage play, toys with “beautiful feelings”, 
instead of arousing insight in the justice and necessity 
of the convictions behind the anti-nazi underground re- 
sistance, and either cuts or mars precisely those char- 
acters and scenes which had made the very successful 
— and truthful — effort to stir up fertile discussion. 
G. W. Pabst, for his part, in Der letzte Akt counterfeited 
nazism into an inoffensive operetta, and Laslo Benedek, 
in Kinder, Miitter und ein General, chooses the agony of 
the last weeks of war as a pretense to front a benevolent, 
tear-jerking picture. 

In all these traits West German cinema is a clear 
reflector of a collective mentality formed by the climate 
of social and political restoration — not so much of well- 
termed convictions but of subconscious moods. Cer- 
tainly there are plenty of warning voices pointing to the 
danger of that political, or rather non-political attitude. 
Nor is it more than a presumption of the film business 
that there is no public asking for a different kind of film. 
But in the imported “babbit” atmosphere of saturation 
and prosperity, on the one hand, and with the commer- 
cial organization of the film world in its present condi- 
tion, on the other, it is rather difficult for the so-called 
“negative” opinions to find resonance. For we know 
how uncomfortable the conforming mind feels when it is 
confronted with uncompromising criticism of the status 
quo. 


An Avant-Guardist Experiment 

HILE THE ideological mafia among producers — 

and the taste of what is supposed to be “mass” 
public in commercial cinema — allows a chance only 
to vague and nondescript product, the activities of some 
young non-conformist cinéastes merit a particular atten- 
tion. Herbert Seggelke in Munich and Harold Senft in 
Wiesbaden have experimented in the domain of abstract 
film, which, as we know, can draw in Germany upon a 
long tradition. Students in Munich have tried, with In 
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jenem Land zu dieser Zeit (In Any Country at the Pres, 
ent Time), to convey the intrinsic problems of artistic 
creation. All experiments, however, stagnate at the sta 
of the “old” vanguard of 1925, and only the 24-yeg,. 
old Viennese director Herbert Vesely has developed , 
style without a prototype. 

Three years ago Vesely came to Germany with q 
short film on l6mm., An diesen Abenden (In They 
Evenings) which was the attempt to interpret cinematic. 
ally poems by the Austrian poet Georg Trakl, a product 
of expressionism. Through the efforts of some film publi. 
cists, a ministerial office-holder, and a film producer, he 
got the chance to realize a full-length film. In Nich 
mehr fliehen (Flee No More), released at the Berlin film 
festival in June, 1955, he created a true chef-d’oeuvre 
d’avantgarde, a film of a surprising power of suggestion 
in its optical and acoustic expressiveness, grounded in a 
very consciously-done integration of the dimension of 
depth, to rhythmic choreographic fashioning of motion, 
and to clever use of sound, comment, and modern twelve. 
note music (by 23-year-old composer Reimund Ruem), 
The content is strictly realistic: the awareness of ab- 
surdity — the crucial experience of human beings of 
our epoch confronted with the atomic bomb — az, say, 
Camus has conveyed it in literature. But Vesely does 
not lean upon literary models, instead he expresses the 
feeling of absurdity directly through images in motion, 
The structure is not that of a psychological novel, imi- 
tated, as usual, by cinema, but that of a lyric poem: 
strophic juxtaposition and analytic illumination of static 
states, instead of conventionally “logical” development 
and narration. 

Against the background of the hopeless tangle of 
commercial interests, conforming moral indifference and 
lack of constructive initiative that characterize the off 
cially imposed culture, an experiment like this acquires 
particular importance for braving the self-complacency 
of a half-restored society with the watchful conscience 
of genuine art. 

Here — not in the stale atmosphere of the large in- 
dustrial studios — hopes are showing up for a renewal 
of a morally responsible German cinematographic art. 


NICHT MEHR FLIEHEN — FLEE NO MORE, — 
acclaimed as the most original among contempo 
rary German films, combines experimentation 


with a realistic theme: the threat of the Atom 
Bomb. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE CANNES FESTIVAL 


LOTTE H. EISNER 


ILM FESTIVALS have gone through a certain evo- 
F lution: they seem today less a vanity fair than they 
ysed to, even if the crowds are still hungry for star 
autographs and the palatial hotels for rich clients. Cock- 
tails and receptions have become less snobbish; they 
serve more than they used to for frank exchange of 
opinions, for mixing nations in that melting-pot where 
the love of good films dominates. This year at Cannes, 
directors and screenwriters have had the opportunity to 
meet in the neighboring Antibes in order to express their 
views on the film as a creative medium; there have been 
discussions on the aesthetics of color, on film settings, 
etc. The bureau of research, newly founded by the Inter- 
national Federation of Film Archives for advanced film 
historians, had a quiet private meeting in order to dis- 
cuss the intended publication of a bulletin of film history. 
For the sixtieth anniversary of cinema, the Cinémathéque 
Francaise had an interesting show of Lumiére and Edi- 
son films as well as some George Meliés pictures. Near 
the festival building, a memorial stone for Lumiére was 
erected. Another showing presented the pioneers of ani- 
mated films, a strip by Emile Reynaud and the cartoons 
of Emile Cohl. 


The Cannes Festival, although “au dessus de la mélée 
politique,” was under the sign of great reconciliation. 
The Soviets were present; one of them had even been 
designated member of the jury. Director Youtkevitch, 
an old Parisian, knows and loves France. After the 
Cannes Festival, we saw some extracts of his film The 
Liberation of France in which one of the finest editings 
ever seen makes authentic newsreel material overwhelm- 
ingly powerful and vivid, and proves his understanding 
of French mentality. Great reconciliations everywhere. 
The Soviets went to see hors festival the Yugloslavian 
flm The Road of Blood and found it excellent. And a 
few broad-minded German critics thought this Yugo- 
avian film should not have been withdrawn from the 
festival program just because some officials feared that 
the showing of Nazi cruelty might hurt German feelings. 

No wonder that under such circumstances the jury’s 
choice also sought diplomatic equilibrium: three prizes 
for the United States corresponded to three prizes for 
the Soviet Union. But this attempt at abstract courtesy 
has definitely affected the equity of the judgment. Al- 
though Marty is, in my opinion, a fairly interesting film 
with some humanity, humor, and a few hints about the 
middle class, this work is certainly not outstanding 
enough to deserve the golden palm. However, on the 
whole, the United States has been quite fortunate this 
lme in the choice of their films and I have the feeling 
that these efforts were appreciated by the jury. In Bad 
Day at Black Rock, racism is condemned; the same hap- 


“The jury’s choice sought diplomatic equili- 
brium ... but this attempt at abstract cour- 
tesy has definitely affected the equity of the 
judgment”’, — writes the author of ““L’Ecran 
Démoniaque”’. 


pens in East of Eden where, for a brief moment, we even 
see the absurdity of war. But the announcement of the 
dramatic film prize to this last film called forth violent 
and noisy disagreement among film critics. Most of us 
found Kazan’s manner artificial. The third American 
film, The Country Girl, fell rather flat and there had been 
too much praise for Carmen Jones shown the last night 
hors festival. Bizet’s over-exploited music was rather 


disturbing and, as ever, the dubbing of voices was a 
drawback. 


It was perhaps because the Japanese film Gate of Hell 
won the grand prize at the Cannes Festival in 1954 and 
because one has, for the past five years, grown accus- 
tomed to finding Japanese films always outstanding, that 
we found it strange that no Japanese film was mentioned 
in the palmarés. Even if Princess Sen (Senhime) by 
Keigo Kimura lacks the dynamic presence of Gate of Hell, 
even if some epic passages may seem lengthy to those 
who ignore the laws of the Kabuki tradition, the last part 
of the film would have merited a prize. Here with the 
accelerated rhythm of destiny is the same compelling 
coloring as in Gate of Hell — the rich scale of shades 
shifting under atmospheric effluvium, where movement, 
color, light, and shadow amalgamate into a kaleidoscope 
on a veil of curtains effloresced by wind. Still more 
deserving of recognition was the black and white film 
The Crucified Lovers (Chikamatsu Monogatari), work 
of Kenji Mizoguchi, whose 1953 Venice prize-winner 
Ugetsu has the same vigorous plastic power and sense of 
quadrage. The Japanese know how to use ellipse in their 
short poems. We must admit that they know how to 
trace with a few contours their engravings, and construct 
with the same sure hand their screenplays, even if we 
find their rhythm slow. Similarly, the freshness of the 
third film, Women’s Calendar (Onna no Kayomi), di- 
rected by Seiji Hisa, makes it more convincing than 
Marty. 


Hors festival we saw a typical Chinese opera-film — 
The Love of Liang Chang Po and Chou Ying Tai, where 
stylization, in its best tradition, meets comical acrobatics. 
The color is less varied and shaded than in the Japanese 
films, but its simple purity is rather charming; stage 
conventions are thoroughly observed. Nothing is more 
tempting than to compare this very stylized Chinese 
opera to the Soviet ballet Romeo and Juliet which won 
the lyric film prize. Prokofiev’s music with. its richly 
streaming rhythm is unforgettable. And unforgettable, 
too, is Ulanova’s expressive interpretation, by movement, 
of love and sorrow. One of the dancers, S. Koren 
(Mercutio), witty and swift, seems to spring out of 
Italian commedia dell’arte. It is a pity that where scenes 
of entrechats and struggle blend gracefully, ephebes in 
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costumes, having the gloss of beauty and the authen- 
ticity of some Ghirlandaio fresco, are compelled to wan- 
der about in conventional academic settings which smell 
of cardboard and make us wish for the deliciously 
battered real walls and loggias of the Castellani film 
Romeo and Juliet. 


Another Soviet film The Big Family (The Zhurbins), 
directed by Jossif Heifits, won ex aequo, along with 
Spencer Tracy in Bad Day at Black Rock, the prize for 
the whole team’s acting. The Zhurbins are real people 
of flesh and blood, and this film has the vigor and vivid- 
ness of classic films like The Life of Maxim Gorki. The 
same may be said of the Bulgaro-Russian film The 
Heroes of Chipka (Gueroite na Chipka), directed by one 
of the Vassiliev brothers who years ago made Chapaiev, 
a film full of humor and humanity. In this new film, 
battle scenes are amazingly well framed and shot; it 
received ex aequo, with the Dassin film Du Rififi chez les 
Hommes, the prize for the best mise en scéne. Simplicity 
and unpretentious acting are also the qualities of the 
Norvego-Yugoslavian Road of Blood, directed by Kare 
Bergstrom, and the Israeli film Hill 24 Doesn’t Answer, 
shot in an intelligent, convincing manner by Thorold 
Dickinson. 


Even in Egypt, which until now has sent to festivals 
mostly films that are dark, violent, and full of crime, 
a new feeling for realistically portrayed human stories 
seems to make its way. In Life or Death (Haya aw Mout), 
a little girl is shown walking about, holding a medica- 
tion in a bottle for her sick father with which poison 
has been mixed by mistake. Suspense arises from the 
incidents she encounters, and not from any self-conscious 
acting by the child. As we had many films centering 
about a child or children, the problem of child actors 
arose and gave occasion to much discussion. The little 
Indian girl Baby Naaz, very sure of herself in Boot 
Polish (the Indian Sciuscia — Italian neo-realism has 
reached India), directed by Prakash Arora, impressed 
the jury and received a mention “pour son talent excep- 
tionel.” Sometimes you may get a performance as ex- 
pressive as that of the little boy in The Bicycle Thief 
simply by getting the child to behave naturally; only 
Italians seem to have an inborn talent for acting. The 
little Indian girl has some natural gifts and, in her blood, 
the tradition of moving about and dancing. Only she 
overdoes it sometimes. But she is far from a Shirley 
Temple puppet, the misfortune of the little boy who 
annoys us in A Kid for Two Farthings, the very disap- 
pointing Carol Reed film. A small boy, Pablito Calvo, 
who also received mention “pour son _interprétation 
touchante” in Marcelino, Pan Y Vino (Marcelino, Bread, 
and Wine) directed by Ladislao Vajda, is luckily quite 
unconscious of his new stardom, and showed how bored 
he was at a press conference. 


Marcelino, Pan Y Vino, although unostentatiously 
directed, is based on a not-very-convincing miracle plot 
which resembles one episode in the Mexican film Raices 
(Roots). The latter is the story of a one-eyed boy (little 
Miguel Angel Negron who received no mention for his 
good acting) miraculously deprived of his other eye. 
Raices gives a harsh reply to Marcelino’s sentimentality. 
Overlooked by the jury, Raices was one of the most 
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interesting of the whole festival. However, it did receive 
together with the Spanish film Death of a Cyclist, th 
international critics’ prize, a good sign of the criti 
standards. Raices has not that facile oil-like beauty y 
many Mexican films show nowadays, shot in that lan 
where a limpid sky and brilliant light make, as Eisey. 
stein once told me, everything easily photogenic, wher 
all contours detach themselves full of relief, and figures 
and objects acquire a marvelous plastic. Raices had al 
these visual values but they are not used as art for arf; 
sake. It is a hard, straightforward film, showing poverty 
accusingly, not for mere pictorial impact. The directo, 
of Raices, Benito Alazraki, together with his six screep. 
writers, knew how to interweave folklore with the differ. 
ent episodes — half-pagan, half-Catholic ceremonies de. 


veloping moments of the theme, of the action itself. This 


is perhaps the great difference between it and an other. 
wise very beautiful picture which received a special prize 
from the jury, Lost Continent, the result of a ten-month 
expedition to the Chinese and Malay archipelago. An 
outstanding young director, Enrico Gras, who used to 
work with Luciano Emmer on art films and to whom 
we owe two enthralling poetical films shot in South 
America, Turay and Pupilla al Vento, has made this 
film with two other Italian documentarists and with 
Leonardo Bonzi, known for Green Magic (Magia Verde), 
Was it the producer who did not allow Enrico Gras to 
give a deeper social meaning to Lost Continent, who 
wanted him and Bonzi to present only astounding images 
of feasts and ceremonies with all their dashing glamor? 
But there is one thing: for the first time you feel here 
immediate power of Cinemascope rightly used. You are 
borne into the film itself. A river with luxurious vege 
tation surrounds you, gigantic figures spring up from 
everywhere, sound flashes over you dangerously near, 
One has this same feeling of a direct presence in the 
Italian documentary /sle of Fire, where color and a wide 
screen are masterfully used, and which won the prix 
for the best documentary on widescreen. Compared to 
Isle of Fire, two cinépanoramic films Treasures of the 
Red Sea and Twenty Minutes Under the Sea, although 
well executed, do not give that impression of overwhelm: 
ing amplitude. They miss the poetic magic which Cous 
teaud’s “average” screen submarine films have. 


Death of a Cyclist, a film by the screenwriter who 
wrote the excellent satire Welcome Mr. Marshall, was 
shown hors festival. It is an excellent film, adroitly con- 
structed, combining aesthetic perfection with depth of 
social comment. We may wonder if it is only a coinc 
dence that films hors festival are frequently better than 
the officially recognized ones. A Greek film on the pro- 
gram, Stella, made by the gifted young director Michael 
Cacoyannis who made Windfall in Athens which pleased 
the London critics, is interesting. Cacoyannis is no 
afraid of a melodramatic ending; the way he handles it 
shows his talent. Scenes of contemporary Greek life — 
or, more exactly, high life — are full of convincing 
atmosphere, and Melina Mercouri, a sort of Greek Mar- 
lene Dietrich with a rich, deep voice, acts with intelli 
gence. 


Germany’s contribution was, as in the other festivals 
a weak one. Kautner had shot better films than the 
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commercial, pompous Ludwig II; the success of The Last 
Bridge showed that he ought not misuse his talents. There 
‘s no need to waste a word on a vulgar film like Die 
Miicke (The Midge) by the always overrated Walter 
Reisch. Hors festival again was one rather indifferent 
East Germany costume film, The Miller of the Devil’s 
Mill, and a very well-made anti-Nazi film, Starker als die 
Nacht (Stronger than the Night) directed by Slatan Du- 
dow who once shot Kiihle Wampe with Brecht. Dudow 
has developed; his screenplay in its visually pointed 
decoupage is excellent and he knows how to edit con- 
trasts and condense a situation. 


And Italy? The Sign of Venus (Il Segno di Venere) 
js just a very ordinary commercial “B” film, probably 
sent to the festival because of de Sica’s rather amusing 
acting. De Sica’s own film The Gold of Naples (Oro di 
Napoli) , although it contains delightful moments, has 
not the deep human qualities of Umberto D. Episodes 
are always a dangerous enterprise, of course, and de 
Sica loves broadly depicted details which here hindered 
him from a proper concentration. Trying, in his lov- 
ingly humorous way, to link all his small, typically Neo- 
politan incidents, he succeeds less well than Alazraki did 
with his episodes in Raices, although de Sica’s film is 
based on the same kind of social interpretation. 

And France? Cayatte’s Dossier Noir (Black Files) 
is a film of ordinary construction. Even if his other 
works have never been very “filmic,” his arduous and 
uncompromising way of revealing urgent social problems 
brought forth suspense, lent tension to the atmosphere; 
this Dossier Noir possesses to a lesser degree. Dassin’s 
Du Riffifi chez les Hommes turns out to be an excellent, 
skillfully directed thriller, full of dense atmosphere where 
gangsters are much more convincing than those in Tou- 
chez pas au Grisbi. It was a pity that Renoir’s French 
Cancan was shown only hors festival; his producer was 
not sure that it would win a prize. Renoir would not be 
the son of his father if this film were not filled with 
impressionistic floating moments of sheer optic beauty, 
where movement and color glide in each other in a 
bewitching gloss, where rhythm per se becomes enthrall- 
ing. The dance hall sequences at the end are overwhelm- 
ing; John Huston’s Moulin Rouge seems pale and tame 
in comparison. But the first half of the Renoir film is 
a little slow and heavy; one prefers René Clair’s witty 
hints on “the good old times” in Le Silence est d’Or. 


Can one, on the whole, agree more completely with 
the judgment of the jury on short films? The golden 
palm “en hommage a l’imagination créatrice et 4 l’audace 
de Tensemble de son oeuvre” going to Blinkity Blank, 
Norman McLaren’s little film miracle, silvery and flash- 


ing along on an airy rhythm, was unanimously ap- 


plauded. McLaren, this magician of the painted film, 
isa worthy heir of Emile Cohl. In his new film he sur- 
passes Len Lye. There is a sort of “plot” in this one, a 
duel between two forms, each sharply characterized, even 
if changing continuously, one a sort of totem idol, the 
other a typically McLaren hen-like something, each hav- 
ing a color scale of its own. 


A Soviet cartoon The Golden Antelope received a 
yecial mention “pour la qualité de son animation.” 
There are some charming moments where we are re- 


minded of Persian miniatures come to life, but this car- 
toon did not avoid the danger of stylization or of picture 
postcard prettiness which designed human beings nearly 
always get in film cartoons; animals just look “natural.” 
Should we caricature people as in Christopher Crumpet 
or Unicorn in the Garden? When Magoo Flew, shown 
in Cannes, reveals that even caricatures ought not to be 
exaggerated. 


I would have suggested a prize for the excellent 
Czechoslovakian puppet film The Emperor of the Mon- 
keys, with its well-done imitation of a Chinese acrobatic 
opera-ballet, convincing both in masks and gestures. The 
other picture from Czechoslovakia, although a Trnka 
film — Le Brave Soldat Schveik — is not as good as 
his older work. The Poles showed a charming puppet 
film Circus under the Stars (Cyrk) which was not influ- 
enced too much by Trnka’s glorious Circus. A quite nice 
Danish puppet film is The Little Lead Soldier after the 
Andersen tale. Here, however, comparison with Paul 
Grimault’s bewitchingly poetic and satiric Le Petit Soldat 
seems inevitable. 


On the whole, puppet films were better represented 
at Cannes than documentaries. Is there a decline in docu- 
mentary films, once so excellent before the war during 
the great Basil Wright-Grierson-Rotha-Cavalcanti-Jen- 
nings period? La Grande Péche, the French document- 
ary by Henri Fabiani which won the prize for the best 
reportage has some atmosphere and tension arising from 
the facts and incidents. Other films (even if they are 
not, like Three Seashells of Tunisia, shot for a travel 
agencies’ purposes) seem often to be merely a potpourri 
of beautiful scenery and monuments in a picture post- 
card style, like the Pakistan film The Golden River; 
others again, like the two Swiss films Our Forests and 
Pulsation of Time (a watch industry film) are just as 
boring as German “Lehrfilme.” 

One very rarely finds experimental films at festivals, 
except in Edinburgh. Is there a fear of officially recog- 
nized experiments? The semi-experimental film La 
Pointe Courte of Agnes Verda, shown hors festival, is 
the typical compromise: select photography, too “artis- 
tically” chosen angles; very Saint Germaine-like sophisti- 
cated dialogue do not succeed in hiding a pretentious 
emptiness. Films like Astruc’s Rideaw Cramoisi (The 
Crimson Curtain) certainly are not screened everyday. 


And art films? The only one worthwhile, the Picasso 
film by Luciano Emmer, has not the visual power of his 
films made with Enrico Gras. Although very cleverly 
executed, it is a relatively tame film, explaining nothing 
at all about the Picasso way of creating images that are 
at the same time both classically drawn and wildly 
imaginative where forms are bruised and _ spattered. 
There is also little of Picasso’s revolutionary spirit, 
which Alain brought out so powerfully in his Guernica. 


Was the Cannes festival, on the whole, a disappoint- 
ment? I think that one must not demand too much from 
festivals. If the visitor takes them simply as an oppor- 
tunity to see and compare films, he will go through a 
festival in the right mood. What is more, the Cannes 
Festival has shown that many directors are reverting to 
serious themes, which they approach with courage and 
artistic integrity. 
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NEW TENDENCIES IN COMPOSING FOR 


MOTION PICTURES 


GEORGE ANTHEIL 


DO NOT consider myself exclusively a motion pic- 

ture composer for the simple reason that I spend at 
least three-quarters of every year in composing and 
performing. serious music. On the other hand, I have 
written a good many motion picture scores for Holly- 
wood films and therefore I may safely say 1 know most 
of the problems relating to composing for motion pic- 
tures in Hollywood. 

The serious composer has only one problem in Holly- 
wood: to sign his name to a motion picture score he 
can be proud of, musically. But his producer has a 
different aim in mind: to make sure that he secures a 
score that fits his picture, enhances its virtues and, — 
if necessary, — covers its defects. During the past ten 
years I have seen several composers of international 
reputation compose music for large — and from the 
point of view of Hollywood, important — motion pic- 
tures. They were never invited back because their scores, 
although musically beautiful, did not apparently fit the 
picture. This was not a matter of timing for to compose 
music to cues divided into so many seconds is not as 
difficult to do as one might suppose. Nor is it really too 
difficult to make this presumably fragmentary technique 
sound like music instead of sound-effects with orchestra. 

Though of course it requires both great talent and 
work to attempt a synthesis of music and visual like the 
one achieved by Eisenstein and Prokofiev. 


Dissonance 
REVIOUS TO MY score for The Plainsman, Holly- 


wood composers never used prolonged dissonance, 
though they may have used an “off” chord or two occa- 
sionally. It promoted a vogue, and, I think I may safely 
say, that the tendency to score tense and frightening 
sequences quite radically became almost de rigeur from 
this time onwards. Both producer and public have come 
to expect them because, in picture after picture, this has 
proved to be the most effective kind of scoring. Nowa- 
days, when the score for a picture such as The Sniper, 
which I wrote for Stanley Kramer a few years ago, is 
from beginning to end in dissonant and even 12-tone 
harmonies, nothing is said about it because it has come 
to be almost the expected thing. 

On the other hand, the question becomes entirely 
different when one is called upon to compose music for 
a picture which must emphasize the romantic, tragic, 
comic or the shades in-between. From the critic’s point 
of view the problem, as I see it, is mostly one of condi- 
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George Antheil has written scores for “Balle 
Mecanique”, “‘Plainsman”’, “Capital of The 
World”, “Once in a Blue Moon’’, “Spectre 
of the Rose’’, “House by the River’’, “In, 
Lonely Place”, ““Dementia’’, ‘“‘Hunters of the 
Deep”, ‘Sniper’, ‘‘Juggler’’, As 4 
Stranger”’, and many others. 


tioning. We have just gone through a long period in 
music wherein the serious composer was reacting (as js 
always perfectly natural in musical history) againg 
what I shall call the “schmaltz” (for lack of a better 
term) of Debussy, Wagner and Richard Strauss — not 
to mention Puccini. The vogue of Stravinski, “secco”, 
and the soft-pedaling of untoward emotional stresses 
came in with The Rite of Spring (1913) and has con 
tinued for quite a long while, 42 years, long enough for 
us to wish for a change. In the world of advanced seri- 
ous music that change has been forthcoming; the new 
lyricism of Prokofiev, Menotti, and Britten seems to 
turn its back on this antiquated dry-as-dust, anti-emo- 
tional school. 

In short, in serious music itself, there has recently 
been an international trend towards what we may rough: 
ly call the more “expressive”, the human emotions de- 
picted boldly and freely in a new manner. Although it 
has not yet generally done so, I think that motion picture 
music, in Hollywood or elsewhere, will soon take note 
of this fact. Of course, frequently this new type of scor- 
ing will shake hands with Debussy, Strauss, Tschaikow- 
sky, and Wagner (to mention only a few of this now 
“ancient” school) because they too allowed themselves 
to deal with the same problems. But it will be entirely 
new, nevertheless, because the men writing this music 
will be new, living with this age and its problems. In 
the beginning, however, it will be criticized by those 
critics who have spent their lives battling for a more 
dry, less emotional and generally more dissonant “ex- 
perimental” technique (although what is “experimental” 
about something that has been proven effective for al- 
most twenty years, Heaven alone knows!). 


Emotion 
I HAVE RECENTLY completed three one act operas 


which concern themselves mainly with the problem 
of love and tenderness, albeit in various moods. It is a 
problem which interests me because affections and emo- 
tions are difficult to express in new music. On the other 
hand, anyone who knows my early music, Ballet Mec 
nique for example, knows that I am also well-aware of 
the problems of a modern world, and have been aware 
of them since 1924 when this score was composed. It 
is, for me at least, a solved problem, and brings with it 
an unpleasant nostalgia for my youth. I like to feel that 
we are always marching ahead. It is definitely unpleas 
ant and boring to become a kind of master in one thing 
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arly in life, and then go on reproducing that guaranteed 
element for the rest of one’s artistic career. That is why, 
in motion picture composing, the tender and emotional 
problems absorb me, as well as the cold and glassy ones 
which, by now, I can do with my eyes — or my ears — 
cut. In order to write good, fresh music, one must 
forever be adventurous, and follow one’s inner instinct. 

That instinct compelled me to regard with special 
interest those sequences of a new motion picture in 
which the emotional is emphasized. In a recent motion 
picture I have scored Not As a Stranger, there were 
many hospital sequences, operations, moods which, pre- 
viously, I have shown a knack for scoring. The cold, 
strange atmosphere of this kind in present-day life is 
also a part of my equipment as a musician. I probably 
would have underscored such sequences fairly well if for 
no other reason than that I have been able to do so many 
times before in other pictures. But to have placed such 
music beneath these sequences — so well-done visually 
by the director — would have been wrong. It would 
have made the picture reek of hospital odor — whereas 
the basic theme of the film was not concerned with 
hospitals but about the men and women who live and 
work in them. It was the human side that needed articu- 
lation, underscoring, even emotional explanation, rather 
than the white walls and the ether. 


The Changing World 
— ARE many things in present-day motion pic- 
ture scoring which I violently disapprove of. I dis- 
approve, for instance, of mushy and banal musical 
sequences as much as any responsible critic does. I hate 
Hollywood’s tendency to score the pictures about an- 
tiquity (Greece, Rome, Carthage) a la Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff or mild, early Bartok — I am certain that one could 
be much more authentic, musically, within the period 
without antagonizing the great ticket-buying public one 
whit. I know that I, who love antiquity, would gladly 
see many a picture of this sort even though it were 
rather flacidly made, if it were not for the fact that the 


accompanying musical score insults me — as I am sure 
that it does may others. I bewail the tendency of Holly- 
wood to use only large sized orchestras (which, in the 
main, all sound pretty much alike) instead of smaller, 
more interesting and colorful combinations. There is a 
great deal to bewail about Hollywood; but, on the other 
hand, there is occasionally a resourcefulness and high 
technique in its scoring which is lacking more often than 
not in the music of some European film music composers. 
Many of these latter confine their efforts — and obtain 
their best successes too — in remarkable atmospheric 
music; but the main problem of most pictures is to 
point up the dramatic action, the underlying feeling 
which, likely as not, they either skip entirely or, if they 
do attempt, they display an amateurishness which con- 
founds one. 

If, in the last motion picture I scored, I would have 
concentrated upon all the hospital and operation back- 
grounds — instead of the more deeply emotional and 
dramatic human beings, I would have done what they 
most often do. The score, perhaps, would have drawn 
more attention to itself; but the picture would have been 
less effective as a whole; and nothing would have been 
proved about motion picture scoring — if, indeed, I 
did prove anything. 

Our chief and basic problem in scoring for motion 
pictures today is to find a new approach that would fit 
our new perception of the changing reality, so as to 
re-interpret our treatment of the emotional, the lyric and 
the human. We must approach it in much the same 
manner as serious modern opera composers approach 
the new opera. However, and above all, let us not try 
to win old battles which have been won years ago. How 
sad is the sight of a man upon an old battlefield, waving 
his sword, hitting his shield, and crying the old battle- 
cries when, actually, the armies have long ago dispersed 
while the dead lie peacefully in their graves all around. 
We would call him a madman — or a charming Don 
Quixote. There are many real and important battles one 
should engage in nowadays. 


JAMES AGEE AS FILM CRITIC 


DONALD PHELPS 


T= FACT THAT James Agee was so much a per- 

sonal critic — and artist — when kept in mind, is 
a key to most of what is important and worthy in his 
writing. It was this personal element in his film criticism 
which shocked and held me when I first read Agee’s 
column in the Nation in 1946 — as the same element 
did in the columns of Manny Farber in the New Republic 
when I went back to them in the light of Agee’s writings, 
and as it did still later when I finally read the columns 
of Otis Ferguson, from whom both men must have 
learned something. 

I certainly do not mean the term “personal” criticism 
as an endorsement in itself: it has been used too often 
lo mean personality-peddling instead of criticism, or — 
more subtly — has been used as a convenient sort of 
visor by which the critic covered occasional hollowness 


of logic or inconsistencies in observation. Agee, I think, 
never fell into these excesses, because his criticism, it 
seems to me, represented the total structure of his per- 
sonality; no other American critic I’ve read, except (in 
quite a different way, of course) Edmund Wilson has 
succeeded in this respect. Whatever his prejudices or 
errors, his excessive (or insufficient) enthusiasms or 
dislikes, his intention seemed always to be to fuse all 
the impersonal, collective elements that made up a film 
by expressing himself as precisely and honestly as he 
expressed the film he was discussing. 

And it worked. I know many people, who can de- 
scribe a film adequately, or who can document its his- 
tory perceptively; 1 know of no one who could so project 
the feeling of a film as a creative work, or cite details 
of camera work, acting and production so as to duplicate 
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the feeling like that aroused by, say, a Meyer Schapiro 
when he reconstructs the processes followed by an artist 
in using his brush and paints. F. W. Dupee, in a review 
in 1951 of Agee’s novel, The Morning Watch, suggested 
the adverse side of this talent: he felt that Agee seemed 
too often to super-impose on films a kind of inspiration 
that was his own, rather than a kind intrinsic to the 
makers of the film. Agee was guilty of this at times (I 
think especially of the three articles devoted to Chaplin’s 
Monsieur Verdoux, or his article on The Story of G.I. 
Joe); and yet, I wonder still how safely this fault could 
be separated from the virtue of his criticism: he was 
too honest not to see himself as a potential creator; and, 
on this basis and on the resulting expectation of crea- 
tivity in others, he demanded all that he did of films, 
and credited them with more than others would. 


The one word which probably encompasses these 
and most of his other critical characteristics is “bal- 
ance”. His passions could soar high, but they were 
always concretely founded passions. When, in his re- 
view of Malraux’s Man’s Hope, he compares the scene 
of men on a hillside with Homer, the comparison seems 
wildly exaggerated in a way, and yet, considering it, we 
recognize his meaning: that the instant miracle of reality 
so understood by the camera goes as far as any slowly- 
achieved miracle of art, and beyond it. So, too, with 
Agee’s style: the first effect of the labyrinthine sentences 
and cascading images is always that of excessive and 
single-tracked emotion; then, we read a sentence through, 
and realize at the end of it that he has never lost sight 
of the over-all structure or of the particular meaning 
he wants it to convey; realize, too, that the images and 
adjectives which seem so prodigal seldom speed by so 
swiftly as to let us overlook the precision with which 
they were chosen. In other words, “balance” was to him, 
not a means of glossing or of simplification, but a means 
by which the paradoxes and problems of a work of art 
were kept clearly placed and defined. The effect is not 
effusiveness, but rather intensity: the feeling of a man 
under severe pressure to say all he has to say in a com- 


FILM IN URUGUAY 


EUGENIO HINTZ 


HE HISTORIAN of the motion picture will be interested to 

know that at the end of the last century, films were already 
being shown in Uruguay. Consulting the daily papers of a few 
years later, he will also find that while the outlaws of Edwin S. 
Porter were committing The Great Train Robbery, an enthusiastic 
and anonymous local cameraman filmed the last revolutionary 
troops of ovr country. 

These highlights of the romantic history of the Uruguayan 
cinema characterize the general climate created in Uruguay after 
Lumiére brothers’ invention. In the light of the actual situation, 
however, it is very difficult to compare the continuous growth 
of motion picture theatres with the extremely modest, or almost 
nonexistent production. The chronological development is dark 
and unknown, or at least very slightly studied; little or nothing 
is known of the documentaries filmed in the Promio and Mes- 
guich style and the other films of the silent era. We do know 
definitely of only three films belonging to that period: El Puno 
de Oro, Del Pingo al Volante and El Pequeno Héroe de Arroyo 
de Oro. Several copies exist of this last film, directly inspired by 
a real happening which deeply moved public opinion: it described 
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pressed space, with the hounding doubt that he yj 
finish in time, or say what he has to say adequately, 
making him, not stammer, but plunge on faster and mop 
surely. The times when I have felt excess in his styl 
it was always an excess of discipline rather than its oppo. 
site; and this was most obvious when he tried to build 
an essay around a generalization, instead of letting the 
nature of his observations determine the form of wha 
he wrote. His pieces on Roosevelt and (in certain parts) 
on Griffith seem in many ways to be encased in a shell 
of writing: the words, for once, seem too many for him, 
rather than too few. 


Actually, this is not the only weakness that could be 
traced to his passion for balance in his writing, and 
whatever needs underlay it. Although so much of wha 
he did was so good, he almost never set himself any 
requirements that were far beyond those of a self-te. 
specting, self-knowing craftsman. As I’ve tried to show, 
he always aimed at recognizing himself, but never at 
going beyond self-recognition, as only the very best 
artists have done; as he might well have been equipped 
to do. This shows most strongly, I think, in the las 
work of his life, his screenplays: The African Queen, 
The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky, Mr. Lincoln as well as 
the commentaries for The Quiet One, White Mane and 
Green Magic. Except for Mr. Lincoln, all of these are 
of the same quality: clean, lucid, and _ self-respecting 
artisanship. Only Mr. Lincoln suggests the deeply origi- 
nal work that he could have given. The others, with 
their intelligence and decency, are good enough in their 
humble way to make us wonder at once why he went 
no further. 


But there is no point now in our trying to go further 
ourselves. Only he could have done that, and could 
have understood the strength of a need for not doing so, 
And, if we give attention now to his faults, let us do s0 
only to honor the need for self-knowledge which — next 
to his unchallengeable love for films — was James Agee’s 
deepest creative drive. 


the adventure of a boy who tried to protect his mother and sisters 
from the stabbings of a mad criminal. The cinematic technique 
of El Pequeno Héroe de Arroyo de Oro is rather primitive, cov- 
sidering that it was produced in the golden age of the silent 
movies, but it reveals, nevertheless, an interesting realistic style, 
the only one appearing in the Uruguayan cinema until today. 
With the addition of a sound-track, the film was subsequently 
re-released. Even nowadays it is shown sporadically in some 
theatres as a tribute to the Pequeno Héroe. The only filmic 
work of its authors, El Pequeno Héroe de Arroyo de Oro is 
typical example of circumstantial production and lack of a rational 
working program. Another example of individual work was Voce 
cién?, produced, directed and interpreted by the singer Rim 
Massardi. This pretentious “opus”, presented as the first lyrical 
film in South America was one of the first sound films made ia 
Uruguay. From then on, and until today, there were only isolated 
undertakings, without artistic quality or commercial profit. 


It seems that the competition of an important producing cout 
try, Argentina, has been the cause of the lack of motion picture 
production in Uruguay. The common language is a decisive ele: 
ment here for dubbing has completely failed in Uruguay. The 
Uruguayan cinema, idiomatically similar to the Argentinian, cal 
not therefore hold its balance against the better technical capaclly 
of the latter, which aims to establish an hegemony in Spanish- 
speaking South America. 
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If Uruguay is very limited in full-length feature film produc- 
tion, it can look hopefully toward other fields. Since 1950, a 
number of short features have obtained recognition and prizes in 
gveral International Film Festivals. Production is increasing 
nowadays through the efficient activity of the Institute of Cinema- 
tography of Universidad de la Republica. The most interesting 
phenomenon occurs in the cultural sector of the motion pictures. 
Since the Ministry of Public Education, through one of its 
branches, started “Cine Arte” programs, especially with retrospec- 
tive material, the public interest in this form of culture has be- 
come highly gratifying. A definite standing was later provided 
by the creation of Cine Club del Uruguay and, subsequently, of 
Cine Universitarion, both devoted to the diffusion of motion pic- 
ture art. The programs were integrated with lectures, symposiums 
and polemics. Two specialized magazines, published by the above 
mentioned organizations, brought forward an adult and mature 
criticism of the cinema, while the great daily newspapers offered 
avery propitious field for the development of an independent 
criticism. The organization of the International Motion Picture 
Festivals at Punta del Este, and the great interest and support of 
the public, contributed further to the consolidation of this pro- 
gram, providing a rare example of independence and maturity by 
the critics. Under the direct action of Cine Club del Uruguay 
and Cine Universitario, combining four thousand members, the 
Cineclubs movement acquired a national scope and realization 
with the founding of new organizations, which are today grouped 
in the Uruguayan Federation of Cineclubs. As an answer to the 
limitations of the “professionals” in production, many interesting 
undertakings of amateurs shaped up, expressing definite hope for 
the experimental and the avantgarde cinema. 


Another fruitful result of the Cineclubs activity has been the 
creation of the Cinemateca Uruguaya (Uruguayan Film Library), 
a private organization which is a full fledged member of the 
Federation Internationale des Archives du Film (FIAF), display- 
ing great energy in the acquisition of historical material. During 
the Third International Festival of Punta del Este, the Cinema- 
tea Uruguaya organized a very successful series of retrospective 
showings devoted to George Mélies and French fantasy cinema. 
Finally, as an aftermath of a Congress which took place in the 
same period, a special Latin American Section of the FIAF, with 
Secretarial offices in Montevideo, was born. 


We can sum up the situation saying that while we notice that 
the contribution of the Uruguayan cinema to full-length feature 
film production is practically nil, we should give it great credit 
for excellent work in “shorts”, documentaries and experimental 
productions. The public, through the efficient activity of the cul- 
tural groups, is very well prepared, knows the evolution of motion 
pictures from L’Arrivée du Train a La Gare de la Ciotat until 
Ladri di Biciclette and can appreciate intelligent films with adult 
dialogue. Thus the Uruguayan cinema can look hopefully to the 
future, for our country has already one of the basic elements of 
cinematic art — the cultured movie-goer. 


El Peguefio Héroe de Arroyo de Oro reveals a 
realistic style. 


FILM IN SPAIN 


JOSE CLEMENTE, our correspondent for Spain 


| hpiebes THE creation of El Instituto de Experiencias e Investi- 

gaciones Cinematograficas (The Institute of Cinematographic 
Experiment and Investigation), anyone wishing to dedicate him- 
self to the cinema had, as the saying went, to begin by sweeping 
out the studio.” There existed no centers for the teaching of the 
diverse cinema techniques. One entered studios by means of in- 
fluence, recommendations, friendships, etc. Today, although the 
old means have not been discarded entirely, they are no longer 
the only ones capable of finding one a place in this art. The 
Institute, located in Madrid and a dependency of the Ministry of 
Information and Tourism, provides such Spaniards as wish to 
learn cinema techniques with the opportunity to matriculate in 
any of the following courses: the making of the film as a whole, 
optics and camera, scenic technique, acting, production, electro- 
acoustics and sensitometry. After the three year course required 
in all of these subjects, a diploma is granted to those who are 
approved. 


A number of actors and actresses now at work in the Spanish 
cinema are graduates of the Institute, as well as two directors, 
Barden and Berlanga, authors of Welcome, Mr. Marshall, This 
Happy Pair (Esa Pareja Feliz), Comedians (Comicos), Happy 
Easters (Felices Pascuas) and Death of a Cyclist (Muerte de un 
Ciclista), all of whom have more or less be said to have arrived. 
The Institute proposes to attract those university youths who can 
contribute toward rehabilitating the Spanish cinema. 


The average cost of a Spanish feature picture is computed to 
be 3,500,000 pesetas or $87,000. 23.6% of this amount goes to the 
studios, 14.9% to actors, 12.6% for film (including negatives, posi- 
tives, duplications and lavenders), 8.2% to technical personnel, 
5.8% to the director, 3.2% to the cameraman, 5.3% for costuming, 
2.1% for sets, 3.2% for royalties, author’s rights and the like, 2.1% 
for music, and the rest is divided among secondary actors, labora- 
tory, insurance, taxes, general expenses and publicity. But even 
at this modest figure, so modest when compared to North American 
expenditure, the making of a Spanish movie is expensive, since 
this sum is not always recovered on our own market. I am aware 
that this same problem presents itself to most European countries, 
not excluding Great Britain. To facilitate the opening of new 
markets for their film products, many continental countries have 
established agreements for the co-production of films, thus provid- 
ing an interchange of artists, technicians and money. Spain has 
made two such agreements, one with France and one with Italy. 


You might be interested in the results of the most recent survey 
made by the Institute of Public Opinion, who have been question- 
ing Spaniards upon the most diverse of themes. The best Spanish 
film of the year is An Andalusian Gentleman, a melodramatic 
medley of bulls, gypsies, dancers and Andalusian songs all in 
Gevacolor. It was a tremendous boxoffice success in the Spanish 
speaking lands. 


Lili was chosen the best foreign picture. The best Spanish 
actress and actor: Aurora Bautista and Fernando Fernan-Gémez; 
the best foreign actor and actress: Ingrid Bergman and Gary 
Cooper. Carmen Sevilla and Marilyn Monroe: the most attractive 
Spanish and foreign actress. The best Spanish director, who 
directed An Andalusian Gentleman (Un Caballero Andaluz) and 
others in that style; and the best foreign director: Cecil B. de 
Mille. Cognizance should be taken of the fact that in this polling 
is reflected the opinion not only of the urban zones but also of 
the rural regions, in many of which latter it is only after a long 
delay that films are shown. 


The Spanish government offers annual prizes for films of both 
long and short footage. From year to year these cash prizes vary; 
however, they never come to less than six first place prizes and 
three second place prizes. This year the following films have won 
these awards. For feature films: First Prize of $500,000 pesetas 
to Murio Hace Quince Anos (Dead Fifteen Years) directed by 
Rafael Gil; a 400,000 peseta prize to Comicos (Comedians) 
directed by Juan Antonio Bardem; a 300,000 peseta prize to Todo 
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Es Posible En Granada (Everything Is Possible In Granada) 
directed by Luis Saenz de Heredia. The awards for short docu- 
mentaries were distributed to Fiesta En Sevilla (Fiesta In Seville) 
produced in Gevacolor by Uninci; Paisaje Y Belleza De Sala- 
manca (Landscape and Beauty of Salamanca) produced in Fer- 
raniacolor by NO-DO; En La Corte De Felipe IV (At the Court 
of Philipe IV) directed and produced in black and white by 
José Clemente. 


The event in Spanish cinema which is at present of greatest 
importance, at least financially speaking, is the filming of the 
Hispano-United States Alejandro Magno (Alexander the Great), 
which was initiated the other day in the Madrid studios of 
Sevilla Film, one of the three largest producers in this country. 
Plans have been made to establish locations in such picturesque 
sites as El Molar, Rescapria, Segovia and Malaga, as well as 
various locations in Greece. This film, co-produced by the Ameri- 
can Robert Rossen and the Spanish C.B. Films, will be Cinema- 
scopic and in Eastman Color. Richard Burton will play the title 
role of Alexander, Philip of Macedonia will be played by Fred- 
erick March, and Danielle Darrieux will be Olympia, Alexander’s 
mother. Claire Bloom, who played opposite Charlie Chaplin in 
Limelight, will play the girl that Alexander loves. The Spanish 
actors have not yet been chosen, but there are not enough of 
them to fill all the important roles which this film demands. 


At the beginning of this year, Roberto Rossellini came to 
Spain to make arrangements for the film he will make for a 
Portugese producer and which will be shot in the fishing village 
of Nazaré, and also for a possible co-production with Spain. He 
wishes to make Merimée’s Carmen here, completely ignoring what 
America has done with the theme and not employing a single 
professional actor, but using folk of the Spanish village and 
countryside instead. “A woman of the people with a razor not in 
her garter but in her tormented imagination”, is what he wants. 
He declared himself not wholly satisfied with the work of recent 
times and to be looking for a new formula; not a new “neoreal- 
ism”, but “a dramatic scene of life.” 


It is rumored in cinema circles these days that a Spanish 
producer plans to bring Federico Garcia Lorca’s great play Yerma 
to the screen. Maria Casares, the Spanish actress of the French 
theatre, would play the title role. The direction would fall either 
to Indio Fernandez or Luis Bunuel and the sets would be designed 
by the Malagan Pablo Picasso. 


... a great public is entitled to our respect, and 
should not he treated like children from whom one 
wishes merely to extract money. By accustoming them 
to what is gond, we may lead them gradually to feel 
and to appreciate the exrellent. 


Gorthe 
“Wilhelm Meister’ 
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COFFEE, BRANDY & 
CIGARS (XIX) 


HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


More Things You Probably Never Knew Tjl| 
Now And Got On Just As Well Without. 


Il n’y a doriginalité et de verité que dans les details—Stennyy, 
Truth is to be grasped from the minute and seemingly trivial, 
—ELizaBetu Bowsy 


BFF ORE Charles Laughton embarked on the direction of his 

brilliant portrait of “American gothic”, Night of the Hunter, 
he screened and rescreened films by D. W. Griffith, particularly 
Way Down East. \t was the latter which inspired his choice of 
Lillian Gish for one of the principal roles. 

Luis Bufuel will film Pierre Louys’ sardonic La Femme et le 
Pantin, which von Sternberg did so memorably before as The 
Devil is a Woman, with Marlene Dietrich. 

Day-dream: Orson Welles as Debussy, directed by Renoir, 

D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers was bought by Hollywood, 
“The censorable elements will be corrected,” it is stated. Mean. 
while, in France, Yves Allegret is filming Lady Chatterly’s Lover, 
in which, you may be sure, the “censorable elements” will not be 
“corrected.” 

The Legion of Decency permits its constituents to see films 
given a “B” rating, a classification meaning the film is “morally 
objectionable in part for all”, yet enjoins them from seeing “C”, 
or “condemned”, films whose only sin is that they, apparently, 
contain more of the same “morally objectionable” stuff that are 
in the “B” films. The ‘inconsistency of this seems to be lost on 
them. 

Chaplin completes his cycle of quasi-autobiographical films 
(begun with Monsieur Verdoux) with his current (and final) one, 
The Little King, in which the protagonist finally leaves America 
for self-imposed exile in Switzerland. 

André Cayatte said to the French censors who tried to ban his 
Avant le Deluge (a study of French juvenile delinquency in which 
the parents are exposed as the real delinquents), “One thing I 
don’t understand, Mr. Minister, is — how can people like you, 
who were elected by the people, believe that those same people 
would not properly interpret the meaning of a film like this?” 

Von Stroheim announces he will finally return to the screen 
as a director with an original story upon which he has been work- 
ing, intermittently, for 15 years. (In God’s ear!) 

Renato Castellani said during a caustic interview with British 
critics anent his Romeo and Juliet, “I make films the way I see 
them and not the way I think critics will like them. Besides, I 
rarely go to the movies because it hurts my eyes.” 

The latest threat to film Black Majesty, the colorful story of 
the Negro King Henri Christophe of Haiti, (which Eisenstein 
once wanted to do) has been made by John Huston. 

Day-dream: Jane Russell doing the Dance of Ayshe from 
Khatchaturian’s “Gayne” ballet in a re-make of that delightful 
UFA film, Secrets of the Orient, kidding the Arabian Nights. 

De Sica’s L’Oro di Napoli, which good-naturedly kids the 
Neapolitans, was banned by the infuriated mayor of Naples in 
that city with the warning that if De Sica ever came again to 
Naples with his cameras the police would be set upon him. (De 
Sica, himself a Neapolitan, fervently denied any covert intentions 
in his comedy.) 

Pleasant surprise: De Sica’s mellifluous singing in the sharply 
observed sketch with himself and Lea Padovani in the sadly over- 
looked Italian vaudeville pastiche, Gran Varieta. (The film con- 
tains another sequence with the impish Maria Fiore (of Two Cents 
Worth of Hope), as a rowdy Neapolitana who becomes a seductive 
“femme fatale”, that is delightful.) 

Abel Gance plans to remake his first success, La Roue, and 
René Clair’s next will be his first in color and from an original 
story, Les Grandes Maneuvres, again with Gerard Philipe — about 
a “barracks Casanova” set in a small French garrison before World 


War I. 
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Charles Laughton, now embarked on an auspicious directorial 
career, will next do Norman Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead 
for Paul Gregory Productions, producers of Night of the Hunter. 
Robert Mitchum will again be starred. 

India refused to permit MGM to shoot any of Bhowani Junc- 
tion (set in India) in that country. (No wonder, after the farcical 
India that emerged in Elephant Walk). (Hindu censorship of 
American films is very severe, principally on violence and sex.) 

ill Final degradation of a once great actor: Werner Kraus, who 
played the title role in the notoriously anti-Semitic perversion of 
Feuchtwanger’s Jew Siiss, said, after his appearance as Shylock, 
a4 | “From my portrait of Shylock, everyone, henceforth, will be able 
| to recognize a Jew.” 

NEN Skyrocketing costs of film production in Hollywood, espe- 
cially on period films, have exhibitor organizations wondering 
his whether the studios aren’t going overboard in their quest for 
absolute authenticity. Only a minute portion of the audience 
knows to what extent a picture has or has not compromised on 
correct detail, they opine. “I do not see where this voluminous 
kind of research is necessary or where it helps the box office,” 
tle said one exhibitor. 

The Among the reasons given by Israel in its bid to Hollywood 
to use that country for production locales is “a Mojave desert- 
like area (the Negev) which would be ideal for cowboy pictures.” 
= Paul Graetz’ Lovers, Happy Lovers (ex-Monsieur Ripois) 
compromised with the Legion of Decency, which condemned it, 
by making revisions to the effect that the central character ends 
the | up a hopeless cripple “as a result of his career of seductions.” 
Furthermore, scenes dealing with prostitution had to be cut and 
ms } it was made clear that the central character — who in the film 
ally | is befriended by a prostitute — knew the woman before. (Re- 
c”, | quired reading: Archer Winsten’s acid riposte to the censors in 
atly, f the N.Y. Post, June 28, 1955.) 

are Walt Disney, of all people, has finally done it (and now, one 
on | supposes, even Cinerama and Cinemascope, et al, are already 
obsolete) — a screen which encompasses the full 360 degrees of 
ilms } the circle, in which the audience is entirely surrounded by the 
one, | film. Eleven cameras are required to photograph the film and 
rica — eleven projectors to project it. (The next question: Will the 
seats revolve? ) 

his The Russians have developed a three-dimensional film in 
hich — which the reverse of the emulsion side is lenticulated, i.e., com- 
ig I } prised of a bubble-like surface (like a beaded-screen). Looking 
you, — at the film itself, one gets a perfect three-dimensional effect. Next 
ople | problem: to construct a projector for it. 


Lest we forget and for the record: One of the funniest scenes 
ree } ever in films was devised by von Sternberg for his Shanghai Ges- 
ork- | ture where a girl, looking for “Mother Gin-Sling”, pantomines a 
=“ woman for a non-English-speaking Oriental by swaying her hips 
itish } and is upbraided in a flood of moralistic Chinese by the shocked 
seé | Chinaman who thinks she is trying to make him. 

s, | Even the classics had boners. There’s a lovely one in the old 
Douglas Fairbanks film, The Black Pirate, where the pirates set 
forth to sail without waiting for the return of the ransom ship. 
All four topsails and mainsails are hoisted in the vessel’s full 
glory — despite the fact that on the previous day, the Black Pirate 
rom } (Doug) had ripped his way down the middle of each of them 
itful with his cutlass. 

Abel Gance will introduce his latest invention, Polyvision, in 


the his next film, Le Crepuscule des Fées. 

Bos Richard Day, who won an Oscar for his settings for On the 
n to | Waterfront, has had one of the longest careers in films, dating 
(De back to 1921 when he collaborated with von Stroheim on the sets 


ions § for Foolish Wives. (He is an ex-captain of the British army.) 
He did the sets for all the Stroheim films. 

The most extreme caricature ever depicted in a film was the 
ver } ape-warden of Alexander Room’s The Ghost That Never Returns. 
‘artlingly original in this strange pre-sound Soviet film were also 


the “flash-forward” (in contrast to the familiar “flashback”) 
ctive scenes, 


ait PP eg Federico Fellini (author of The Miracle and director of 
‘inal ) itelloni) and Giuseppe di Santis (director of Bitter Rice, Rome 
bout 1 0°Clock) have each announced films of Don Quixote. 
orld B « The Philippines have banned Viva Zapata on the grounds that 
endangered the security of the state.” 

Did anyone ever notice that before the interior of the sumptu- 


ous bordello is shown in Stroheim’s The Wedding March, there is 
a brief exterior shot of the establishment (almost lost in a quick 
editorial dissolve), of a ragged little girl pushing a baby carriage? 

One of the strongest and most perverse scenes ever put in a 
film was that in Paul Leni’s The Man Who Laughs between Olga 
Baclanova and Conrad Veidt (as Gwynplaine) where she slowly 
uncovers his face, mutilated into a perpetual smile, and which 
she regards with mixed loathing and desire. 

The U.S. Navy disapproved of From Here to Eternity because 
it reflected on a sister-service, the Army — which approved it. 
One of the major differences between the book and the film: in 
the film, Capt. Holmes, the company commander who condoned 
the brutality described, is forced to resign. In the book, however, 
he was promoted. (Everybody gets their just desserts in the 
movies, even if they don’t in real life.) 

Julian Blaustein, a 20th Century Fox producer, recently 
stated, in defense of Hollywood’s current penchant for authenti- 
city of detail, “Even though an audience may not be able to point 
to the exact detail, they can tell whether a film is authentic or 
not.” When Stroheim said this first, some 34 years ago, he was 
marked as a very arrogant and extravagant fellow, indeed. 

Universal-International is reputed to have destroyed all the 
silent negatives of the old Universal company. 

Missing from current prints of Lang’s Metropolis is the 
original title just before the first shot of Brigitte Helm preaching 
to the workers before a crucifix in the catacombs: “The forgotten 
Christ.” 

Which reminds one of the interpretation von Sternberg gave 
the second horizontal bar in the Russian orthodox double-barred 
crucifix in The Scarlet Empress — as the footrest of Christ on 
the cross. 

The gnomes, chained together and bearing on their shoulders 
the treasure of the Nibelungen, in Siegfried, were to be echoed 
by Lang, in Metropolis, where gilded male statues, also chained 
together, bear on their shoulders another treasure — the robot 
woman. 

Said André Gide, after seeing Nosferatu: “Je doute en outre 
que le précepte classique: pour me faire pleurer il faut que tu 
pleures — soit une bonne recette.” 


Metropolis was cut from 17 reels to 9 reels in the U.S. “They 
have slashed my film so cruelly,” said Fritz Lang at the time, 
“that I dare not see it.” 

Now forgotten, but one of the loveliest films ever made, was 
Gance’s early Tillers of the Soil. And the film with the most 
exquisite use of lap dissolves on movement is another forgotten 
one: The Prince of Tempters by Lothar Mendes. 

Dr. Mario Villa, curator of the Cineteka, in Milan, will edit 
a history of the screen in seven 90-minute feature films which 
will constitute the screen’s first “encyclopedia” in its own medium. 

It is exciting to hear that the footage filmed by Eisenstein, 
Alexandrov and Tissé, for Que Viva Mexico! 25 years ago, is to be 
shown, much of it for the first time, in a new film prepared by the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library. And it is a blessing to 
hear that this is not to be edited, but to be in the form of rushes, 
restored from the remaining original negative. Few of us ever 
have had the opportunity to see the raw material of a masterpiece 
— an unrealized masterpiece, alas, in this case. The title of the 
Museum film (isn’t this the first film made by or for the Film 
Library?) : Eisenstein’s Mexican Film: Episodes for Study. The 
two parts will be shown for the first time in September. 

One of Eisenstein’s rare uses of the lap dissolve occurs in the 
Zandunga sequence of Que Viva Mexico! shot in Tehuantepec, 
where a matriarchy exists, and where young girls make a necklace 
of gold coins, adding to them periodically, said necklace serving 
as their dowry for marriage. The lap-dissolve sequence: a garland 
of gardenias, forming a V-shaped “necklace”, dissolves into 2 
chain necklace of gold-coins of similar shape which dissolves into 
a young man reclining lazily in a hammock, which makes a 
similar V-shape, and which finally dissolves back to the garland 
of gardenias, as the girl day-dreams of her dowry. 


This is charming but a far cry from the really dazzling over- 
tonal montage employed by Eisenstein in Ten Days where the 
impassivity of the Provisional Government is denoted by the shot 
of a Sphinx (a gift from the Khedive of Egypt to the late Czar, 
Olavasholem) interpolated right after the lifting of the bridges, 
the lifted bridges themselves forming the triangles of pyramids. . . 
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REVIEWS OF CURRENT FILMS 


MAN AND NATURE 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE. Directed 
and photographed by Arne Sucksdorff. 

The Great Adventure has a_ certain 
amount of integrity but it also has some 
of the qualities that are often mistaken 
for integrity: crudity, dullness, pomposity. 
Many critics have thrown up The Great 
Adventure and its creator, Arne Sucks- 
dorff, as an honest rebuke to Walt Disney’s 
nature films. In so doing, they have over- 
looked some of Disney's virtues and Sucks- 
dorff’s weaknesses. Sucksdorff is undoubt- 
edly a more dedicated artist than Disney. 
He will pause where the voices of com- 
merce command Disney to keep moving. 
But, often, in pausing, Sucksdorff is loyal 
to his photography at the expense of his 
cinematography. He sacrifices the flow of 
movement for a series of effective photo- 
graphs. Sucksdorff does not begin to have 
Disney’s inbred kinetic instinct. It might 
be said that Disney’s films move at the 
expense of truth while Sucksdorff’s film 
lingers at the expense of the cinematic 
art. But this too is an oversimplification. 

The main differences between Sucksdorff 
and Disney are not differences of men- 
dacity and sincerity but rather of tech- 
niques and objectives. Both men mix sin- 
cerity and mendacity in their art. Disney 
may be slicker but that again is a matter 
of technique. Part of the difference in 
technique may be explained by the fact 
that Disney is primarily an editor and 
Sucksdorff is primarily a photographer. 
Disney’s raw material comes from a large 
group of naturalist-photographers as dedi- 
cated as Sucksdorff to their art and their 
subject matter. While Sucksdorff crawls 
into the brush for a single shot, Disney 
scans thousands of feet of film involving 
months and years of effort by his hired 
Sucksdorffs. Disney’s raw footage repre- 
sents a corporate, industrial cinema while 
Sucksdorff’s represents personal cinema. 
Disney’s photographers have no sense of 
the final form of their efforts. Conversely, 
Disney has little idea of what his photog- 
raphers will turn up. In contrast, Sucks- 
dorff sits in judgment on both form and 
essence, determining shot-content, shot- 
sequence, and shot-rhythm. Disney is the 
arranger but Sucksdorff is the creator. 
This difference in roles is more than a 
professional fact. It corresponds to a dif- 
ference in personalities and artistic objec- 
tives. For it is on the finished films and 
not on the raw footage that the personali- 
ties of both men are stamped. 

Disney lacks feeling for nature in its 
specificity. All of Disney’s locales are pre- 
sented as microcosms of the huge, natural 
world divorced from humanity. The Great 
Adventure expresses Sucksdorff’s reverence 
for a specific locale in which the natural 
and human worlds are contiguous, affected 
by the same rain, the same wind, the same 
sun, the same sky. Consequently, Sucks- 
dorff will linger over the pattern of rain- 
drops in a lake while Disney will delete 
such footage to follow the course of an 
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alligator in pursuit of a flamingo. Sucks- 
dorff’s animals merge with the still life of 
their environment. Disney’s animals jut 
out from their surroundings. Where Sucks- 
dorff’s animals are often caught in repose, 
Disney’s are generally recorded in mo- 
ments of maximum movement. Sucksdorff 
views animals humanistically as animals 
distinct from man. Disney views animals 
allegorically as imitations of human beings. 
(Disney’s cartoon experience has undoubt- 
edly sharpened his allegorical imagina- 
tion.) Sucksdorff comments directely on 
nature from a human viewpoint. Disney 
comments indirectly on humanity through 
a convenient Jaissez-faire interpretation of 
nature. It follows that Sucksdorff cultivates 
the natural tendencies of animals while 
Disney explores their expressive poten- 
tialities. 

These legitimate differences in objec- 
tives do not, in themselves, determine the 
issues of mendacity and sincerity. Both 
men are sincere as far as their intentions 
go, but both men are mendacious when 
they attempt to sell their wares to the 
public. Disney’s mendacity, and Sucks- 
dorff’s, too, takes the form of phoney 
melodrama. Here again, the tastes of the 
two men differ. Disney delights in the 
sudden jolt, the unexpected swoop of the 
alligator, the sudden rush of the fox, the 
deadly sweep of the eagle, climaxed by 
the grinding sadism of consummation. 
Sucksdorff, perhaps because of limited re- 
sources, prefers an atmosphere of brooding, 
nocturnal menace. He converts a_ small 
lynx into the great menace of The Great 
Adventure. He carefully keeps the audi- 
ence in doubt about its size by never 
scaling it with other animals. He concocts 
his nocturnal melodramas with the lynx 
and a helpless dog, the lynx and an otter, 
the lynx and a rabbit, even the lynx and 
a small child. He maintains the air of 
menace with a pair of mysterious eyes in 
the night. In the morning, they suddenly 
materialize in a frightened rabbit. Shades 
of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs!’ 

The Great Adventure introduces its main 
plot line halfway through the film. Its 
account of the experiences of two little 
boys with a pet otter has a great deal 
of the charm and manner of The Little 
Kidnappers. Sucksdorff’s style seems to 
waver at this point between the divergent 
demands of nature and fiction. Once the 
charming make-believe of the children in- 
vades the film, the life-cycle of nature 
loses its momentum and its relentless hon- 
esty. The foxes, the owls, and the lynx 
become props in what Disney would call a 
“true life adventure”. It is in this breach 
of artistic sensibility, in this compromise 
with a story line, that The Great Adven- 
ture forfeits its earlier promise of sincerity. 

Yet, granting his poor continuity, his 
dreadful pauses, the senseless sadism at 
one point when he seems hypnotized by a 
group of foxes tearing a dead chicken to 
feathery shreds, and granting also his un- 
successful attempt to wrap up the film 
with a few verbal profundities, Sucksdorff 


demonstrates in The Great Adventure , 
deep feeling for nature in all its manife, 
tations, a feeling that Walt Disney a 
never achieve until he, too, like his 
employees, like Sucksdorff, crawls into th 
brush to wait and wait and wait for , 
litter of foxes to look out into the worl 
with an expression God has reserved {fg 
foxes and for foxes alone. 


—ANDREW GEORGE SARRIs 


A VICTORIAN FILM 


THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH. Directed by 
Billy Wilder; screenplay by Billy Wilde 
and George Axelrod, from the play by 
Mr. Axelrod. The cast: Marilyn Monroe, 
Tom Ewell, Oscar Homolka, Evelyn 
Keyes, Sonny Tufts, Robert Strauss. Pro. 
duced by Charles K. Feldman and Billy 
Wilder. Released by 20th Century Fox, 
In Cinemascope. 

From the study of human psychology 
and cruelty in The Lost Weekend ang 
Sunset Boulevard, his most remarkable 
achievements, Billy Wilder switched to the 
Freudian experiments of The Big Carnival 
and Stalag 17, reaching dissimilar effects, 
A subsequent excursion into light comedy 
brought us Sabrina, a commercially eff- 
cient rendition of a Long Island version 
of Cinderella story, in which the original 
satirical context of the Broadway play 
was completely ignored. The fairy tale 
eliminated the allegedly “dangerous” im. 
plications of the character of Sabrina’s 
father, — the chauffeur who had grown 
rich on his employer’s time by investing 
wisely at the bull market, the symbolic 
funeral mania of the half-imbecitic Larra- 
bee senior, the atmosphere and _ behaviour 
of the big business species. 

The Seven Year Itch is another step 
down in the career of the talented direc- 
tor. The Broadway play deals with the 
adventure of a married man approaching 
middle-age who is left alone in his Man- 
hattan apartment, while his wife and child 
go on vacation to the country. The pro- 
tagonist is represented as a “regular”, who 
has never been unfaithful to his wife in 
seven years of matrimony, although he 
often dreams of languid beauties falling 
into his arms under the spell of irrepres- 
sible desire. During his lonely camping at 
home, he bravely tries not to smoke or 
gulp scotch. But fate has devised a meet- 
ing with a compelling blonde, living in 
the apartment above. The straw widower 
is thrown head down in a whirlpool of 
sensations and commits adultery. On the 
following morning, all is well that ends 
well: the girl acknowledges with simpli- 
city that theirs has been a mere “touch 
and go” affair, with no consequences of 
scandal or blackmail, and the curtain goes 
down on the friendly separation of two 
ex-lovers. 

It was a simple, sometimes funny comedy 
enriched by nuances and subtle insights 
into the American “psychological” ap- 
proach to the battle of sexes. 

The screen version cannot advertise the 
same quality. From the very beginning, 
Marilyn Monroe is exhibited as an exas 
peratingly sensuous woman, whose sultry 
assets — strictly on the physical side — 
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are photographed from almost every possi- 
ble angle. She was apparently forbidden 
to make the slightest attempt at acting: 
che has been built into the film as a 
wmbol of sex, in a definite geometry of 
wlids, the display reaching a paroxysm 
that leads us to suspect a streak of sadis- 
tic satire in Wilder’s direction. Thus one 
follows the buildup with a great deal of 
curiosity, because it may be logically anti- 
cipating an unpredictable climax with an 
equally unpredictable creative contribution 
by the director. But after such a titillating 
game of senses, — which soon degenerates 
into rather cheap effects, — everything 
collapses: nihil consummatum est, the 
feshy, all-curves blonde sleeps alone in 
the full sized bed, our man relaxes on a 
couch in the living room and, in the 
morning, after a very chaste kiss, he 
rushes off to his family in the country. 
The triumph of the pharisaic hypocrisy. of 
the Production Code is total. No adultery, 
no danger of sudden repentance, for the 
camera focuses on our man in the street, 
destination family. Thus in the name of 
the Victorian values that still oppress our 
society, the incredible massacre of the 
story is carried out, the buildup wasted, 
and the audiences given a finale which 
does not carry any logical conclusion to 
the rather clearly expressed sexual appe- 
tites of the hero. This absurdity may cause 
one to entertain the devilish suspicion that 
Wilder, tied by the Production Code and 
determined to expose its obscurantism had 
deliberately created this incongruous sex- 
ual momentum in order to show to the 
more refined audiences in unequivocal 
terms the unreality of the event he was 
asked to film. 

But even the road to Hell is paved with 
good intentions. If Mr. Wilder really made 
an express effort to poke fun at the Breen 
Office, he overdid it, scratching too ener- 
getically, as well as too esoterically, this 
Seven Year Itch. And suppose he did not 
intend to poke . . . after all, if we remem- 
ber recent cases in which adultery has 
been dealt with — as, for instance, in 
Battle Cry when Elaine, wife of an officer, 
goes to bed with a robust Marine and 
nobody makes a fuss about it, — it is 
proper to assume that Mr. Wilder could 
have found ways and means to respect 
the consistency of the story and satisfy 
the censors as well. 

As for Miss Monroe, her talents as a 
comedienne perhaps will be brought out by 
the right director. 

- —GEORGE N. FENIN 


SHELL-LESS AUSTRALIA 


THE BACK OF BEYOND. Written and 
directed by John Heyer; photographed 
by Ross Wood; dialogue and narration 
by Douglas Stewart and John Heyer; 
score by Sidney Kay; sound supervision 
by Mervyn Murphy. The cast: people of 
the Birdsville Track. 67 minutes. Made 
in Australia, 1953. Produced by the Shell 
Oil Co., Australian Unit. 

This film, honored at the Edinburgh 
Film Festival in 1954 and a Grand Prix 
winner at Venice, is a revealing work by 
the Autralian film-maker John Heyer. His 


Valley Is Ours (1948), though obviously 
influenced by Pare Lorentz’s The River, 
showed in an exciting sweep the vastness 
of the Australian country. The Back of 
Beyond does it again, and in a more 
original, more revealing, more ‘inspiring 
manner. Though we have already been 
shown a fragment of true Australia in 
Watt’s Overlanders, — the film had still 
too many elements of a western. The Back 
of Beyond is undeniably the first truly 
Australian film, rooted in its culture, life 
and landscape. 

The hero of the film is Tom Kruse, 
driver of the “Birdsville Mail”, a lorry 
which makes regular trips along the Birds- 
ville Track, laden not only with letters 
and parcels, but also with supplies of all 
kinds for the dwellers in the outback. The 
track, which runs for hundreds of miles 
and joins Maree in South Australia to 
Birdsville in Queensland, is probably with- 
out parallel in its physical and mental iso- 
lation — crossing not only deserts and 
sand, stone and hard, sun-baked plains, 
but also the channel country which, in a 
few weeks, can turn from a maze of dried 
up channels into an inland sea 40 miles 
wide. A ten-man crew travelled over 6000 
miles, living for months in the deserts of 
the Lake Eyre basin in Central Australia, 
to shoot this documentary. The film gives 
a true insight into the strange lives of the 
people scattered in small communities in 
the vastness of the land; it shows the 
heroic devotion and humanity of the mail- 
men; it shows also the love and attach- 
ment these people have for the hard in- 
fertile soil. It reveals, as no film has done 
until now, the character and beauty of 
the Australian landscape at day and night. 
Noteworthy also is the work of the sound 
man for the creative use of sounds and 
songs to strengthen the visual. Both, cam- 
eraman and sound man skillfully and pur- 
posefully employed many techniques that 
are exploited for the sake of meaningless 
effects in so many experimental films niow- 
adays. In The Back of Beyond experimen- 
tation was used to help reveal the real 
Australia. 

It is a pity and an irony that this film 
which more than any other film made in 
Australia succeeds in revealing some of 
its most characteristic aspects, is con- 
demned by irresponsible businessmen to a 
limited exhibition. Public showings of the 
film have been denied in the United States 
because major stockholders of Shell Oil 
Company (the Australian Unit of which 
was the producer of this film) expressed 
their dissatisfaction at the fact that the 
film did not mention the Shell Company. 
The Australian Royal Mail uses another 
brand of gasoline. . . 


—JOEL WOLCOTT 


INNOCENTS ABROAD 


SUMMERTIME. Directed by David Lean; 
screenplay by David Lean and H. E. 
Bates, based on Arthur Laurents’ The 
Time of the Cuckoo; photographed by 
Jack Hildyard; edited by Peter Taylor; 
sound track—Sandro Cicognini; art di- 
rector—Vincent Korda. The cast: Jane 
Hudson played by Katharine Hepburn; 


Her wrinkles and dry grace are 
confronted with the wiles of that 
old courtesan, Venice. . . 


Renato di Rossi by Rossano Brazzi; Sig- 
nora Fiorina by Isa Miranda; Eddie 
Jaeger by Darren McGavin; Phyl Jaeger 
by Mari Aldon; Mrs. McIlhenny by Mac- 
Donald Parke; Mauro by Gaitano Audi- 
ero; Englishman by Andre Morell; Vito 
by Jeremy Spenser; Giovanna by Vir- 
ginia Simeon. Produced by Ilya Lopert. 
Released through United Artists. In East- 
man Color. 

Summertime succeeds a long line of 
films exploiting authentic and beautiful 
locations all over the world, and confront- 
ing the American with the European for 
inevitable romance and tension — two 
currents markedly strong in today’s cinema. 

Although general opinion makes the 
large screens responsible for all the Roman 
and Cinerama holidays, the particular 
magic of Italy may have more to do with 
it. Each century rediscovers that country 
several times, and perhaps we are now in 
the midst of another romantic revival, 
spearheaded by the films. As for the 
“innocents abroad” theme, it has become 
a pattern whereby the wise sensuality of 
the European wins over the frigid bustle 
of the American. But from a pattern one 
reaps neither wisdom nor drama. 

Three Coins in the Fountain belonged 
to exactly this class. A formula plot was 
given a formula treatment. So, when a 
director of David Lean’s intelligence sets 
out to work on this type of material, it is 
interesting to see what he would make of 
it. The outcome shows that Lean-the-pro- 
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ducer, decided to spread another trans- 
parent romance against a panorama of 
canals. But, thanks to Lean-the-artist, 
Summertime has a formula plot which 
occasionally deviates to insights below the 
surface. 

This happens when Lean’s interest in 
the two protagonists catches an intensity 
comparable to that in Brief Encounter, 
and in these instances, the actors give 
him tremendous help. 

As Jane, Katharine Hepburn creates one 
of her best portrayals. She owns just the 
right age and experience for the part and 
displays both without reserve. We have 
often seen her skill, but it took this time, 
place, and guiding hand to see all her 
humanity. Jane is as real as the city. Her 
“fancy” secretary's efficiency and mild Puri- 
tanism, her wrinkles and dry grace are 
confronted not only with the seductiveness 
of Brazzi, but with the wiles of that old 
courtesan, Venice. And her sensitive, won- 
derfully expressive mouth foretells her de- 
feat even before her schoolgirlish confes- 
sion. 

Brazzi also manages to imbue his meager 
role with some genuine feeling and escapes 
being just another romantic Italian. There 
is an actor behind this star. 

In the best parts of the film, the players 
and the city work together. For instance, 
the evocation of Jane’s loneliness the first 
evening, with snatches of laughter, the 
distant pulse of the city, the splash of a 
pebble in a canal. Here the city reflects, 
as well as elucidates, a soul — and vice 
versa. It is Jane’s Venice, not everybody’s. 
Here also is how we get some intimate 
glimpses of the city. 

Unfortunately, for long stretches of the 
film, it is everybody’s trip. You are there! 
Through a haze of easy glamour, Summer- 
time hurries to an abrupt and simplified 
ending. 

The script must carry a part of the 
blame. Its source, Arthur Laurents’ play 
The Time of the Cuckoo, had more sub- 
stance. The play’s acidity has been sugar- 
coated, minor characters cut down to 
figurines and cartoon tourists installed. 

The general public will find the film 
much to its liking. Venice is presented 
here as it has never been shown before. 
(Isn’t the modern travelogue, which gives 
the sights and sounds of the world, a most 
democratic institution?) Millions of women 
will identify themselves with the heroine 
with ease and bitter-sweet pleasure. 

Yet, Brief Encounter, with its undistin- 
guished flats and drab streets, was not 
only a better but also a more fascinating 
picture. 


—A. LANDSBERGIS 


BREAD, LOVE AND DOCKS 


A BIG FAMILY (The Zhurbins). Di- 
rected by I. Heifits; screenplay by V. 
Kochetov and S. Kara; photographed by 
S. Ivanov; music by V. Pushkov. The 
cast: Old Matvei played by Serge Luk- 
yanov; Illya Matveyevich by Boris An- 
dreyev; Agafya Karpovna by Vera Kuz- 
netsova; Alexei by Andrei Batalov; S. 
Kurilov, V. Medvedev, I. Arepina, and 
others. A Lenfilm production, Leningrad. 
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To the Western spectator accustomed to 
seeing Russians as heroes in the epics of 
Eisenstein and Pudovkin, as villains in 
the common run of Hollywood productions 
— The Big Family shows Russians as peo- 
ple. Whether because of censorial restric- 
tions or aesthetic preferences, our audi- 
ences have up to now seen Russian cinema 
primarily through the old classics of the 
heroic period, grade-B melodramas and 
musicals. Few of the recent films of such 
original directors as Froloff, Legochin, 
Romm, Alexandroff are known to the gen- 
eral public. 

Yet already for some time Russian pro- 
duction has been characterized by a trend 
away from emphasis on the grandiose and 
the overtly didactic, and a growing pre- 
occupation with the portrayal of the inti- 
mate lives of everyday individuals. Alex- 
androff’s The True Friends, a warm and 
unpretentious comedy of character, takes 
us through the adventures and misadven- 
tures of three middle-aged bachelors dur- 
ing their trip on a raft down the Volga. 
Its humor is derived not from gags but 
from the subtle interpretation of human 
weaknesses and the exposition of the pro- 
tagonists’ own inflated conception of them- 
selves. Woven into the playful theme are 
a number of incidental but penetrating 
comments on the abuses of self-important 
offcialdom. Vassili’s Return, Pudovkin’s 
first venture into colour, delves, with quiet 
and sombre lyricism, into the moral and 
emotional dilemma of a soldier faced upon 
his home-coming with the profound changes 
time has wrought in his wife’s heart and 
in the life of his fellow-villagers. 

While Baltic Deputy left no doubt as to 
the directorial talent of Heifits, The Big 
Family, winner of the 1955 Grand Prix at 
Cannes for acting, places him among the 
ablest artists of the present-day Russian 
cinema. 

Shot in eye-reposing, pastel-like color, 
The Zhurbins (the original title of the 
film) depicts a period in the life of a 
large family whose members, generation 
after generation, have been working in a 
ship-building plant — somewhere in Russia. 
We are introduced to the mosaic of the 
characters by a tranquil narrative, which 
meticulously delineates the interlacement 
of the conflicts and destinies of the various 
members of the household. The film grows 
in several parallel developments, enabling 
us to obtain multiple and intimate insights 
into the Zhurbins’ views on life, work, 
marriage, and their attitude toward the 
changing times. It is then the tightly-knit 
unity of the Family that imparts to the 
drama its structural continuity. 

With clear and compassionate vision 
Heifits presents the eternal conflict of the 
Old and the New on two interpenetrating 
planes: family life and work. But produc- 
tion itself is never glorified as the ultimate 
reality; it is the content of the work, its 
meaning in the life of each individual that 
the director strives to interpret. We have 
a poignant illustration of this in the quiet 
drama of old Matvei, who, like Pabst’s 
general, must painfully adapt himself to 
the descent from technician to night watch- 
man — though bravely and philosophically, 
without Pabst’s sense of futility. Through 


Matvei is introduced sharp criticism of a 
company director who abuses his positig, 
in a petty way — but does not visi} 
reform. The Zhurbins do not live for th 
plant, but with it; at each moment in th 
action the significance of technological 
progress is re-evaluated in human terms, 
and the director never loses sight of th 
fact that the root is man. 

What makes The Big Family a work 
art is that the ideas expressed within it, 
instead of being imposed intellectually, 
are integrated into the autonomy of th 
living characters, whose control over their 
destiny makes them believable. Propagand. 
istic formulae are frankly ridiculed. Whe 
Alexei catches his father, Ilya Matyeie. 
vitch, quoting a stereotype about the work. 
ing class, the young welder indulgently 
laughs it off with: “Oh, theories, theories!” 
Conversely, Ilya’s attempts to assert his 
ascendancy in the family are tempered by 
his father, the patriarch of the Zhurbins, 
The New is not presented as detached 
from the Old; it evolves from it through 
a natural process of transformation. 

This total view of human existence 
makes it possible for Heifits to understand 
that emotions and feelings — love, friend. 
ship, hate, jealousy — do not exist in the 
abstract but in relation to a context which, 
as it changes, brings about modifications 
in the values held by the individuals. He 
is thus able, with the critical realism that 
gives the film its depth and genuineness, 
to show life in all its irony. There is the 
counterpointed bitterness of the scene in 
which Tonya is seduced by an eloquent 
club manager, a fossil from the old régime, 
while her fiancé, Alexei Zhurbin, awaits 
her in their empty new apartment. Al- 
though the episode acquires a somewhat 
melodramatic tone when Alexei takes her 
back with her illegitimate son, it is 
handled with a frankness not often seen 
on the screen. In the scene of Lida’s tenta- 
tive return to the husband she abandoned 
several months before, dialogue, direction 
and acting combine to create a richly 
suggestive ambiguity between the spouses’ 
desire to reunite and their unyielding 
pride. Heifits is not afraid to show per 
sonal frustrations in his individual charac: 
ters, but he always makes clear where 
they originate. 

The film is remarkable for the freshness, 
imaginativeness and power of its acting. 
And the resources of the cast are fully 
utilized through the skill of the director, 
who fills every shot with “incidental action” 
that lends relief to the main one. We have 
examples of subtle ellipsis and expressive 
economy in scenes like the one in which 
Lida, sitting on the porch listening to the 
Zhurbin family singing at night, suddenly 
realizes she can never be a part of them. 

It has been said that the Soviet cinema 
has tended to overemphasize the projec- 
tion of a certain conception of morality 
rather than specifically cinematic and dra 
matic elements; whereas in the West the 
stress has been on the cinematic and 
dramatic at the expense of morality. 

The Big Family, for all its flaws, due 
for the most part to its novelistic construc: 
tion, seems to be a step towards the fusion 
of the beautiful and the true. It is a film 
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that can be enjoyed by Western audiences 
both as a work of art and as an unbiased 
presentation of Soviet life. 

—JOHN GILCHRIST 


BEFORE THE PUTSCH 


1 AM A CAMERA. Directed by Henry 
Cornelius; adapted from a play by John 
yan Druten based on stories by Christo- 
pher Isherwood. The cast: Julie Harris, 
Lawrence Harvey, Shelley Winters, and 
others. A Romulus Production released 
by Distributors Corporation of America. 


Anyone with the price of a theatre ticket 
could have seen John van Druten’s comedy, 
| Am A Camera, during its long and suc- 
cessful run as a play in New York. Now 
that it has been filmed, it has become the 
vortex of as great a flurry of consterna- 
tio as greeted another uncompromising 
screen-adaptation of a famous stage hit, 
The Moon Is Blue. The economic leash 
(eg. the threat of boycott) has tamed 
many a fierce lion, but The Moon Is Blue 
has proved that a film can not only survive 
the lack of a Production Code seal but 
flourish to a very satisfactory degree with- 
out it. The majority of American movie- 
goers are not gullib'e nor should one have 
any illusions about safe-guarding their 
alleged purity. The role of the Motion 
Picture Association as Galahad ill-suits it. 
One could cite endless examples of its 
own defections on this score, its hypocri- 
sies, inconsistencies, empty posturing and 
duplicity. If 1 Am a Camera were, indeed, 
an immoral work, why was it permitted 
on the stage? Is immorality equated with 
the difference between the price of a 
theatre ticket and a movie ticket? And 
why are some adult, sophisiicated films, 
certain'y too advanced for children and 
adolescents, not forbidden to them, as is 
the case abroad? Why reduce every film to 
the lowest intellectual common denomina- 
tor, for the most backward member of any 
possible audience, and pretend it is for 
any other reason than the fast buck? 


I Am a Camera, as everyone must know 
by now, is John van Druten’s very adroit 
adaptation into a play of a group of auto- 
biographical sketches by Christopher Ish- 
erwood, detailing some colorful experi- 
ences of his as a penniless writer in Berlin 
just before the Hitler delirium tremens 
set in. The film, in turn, is a forthright 
adaptation of the play. For a motion pic- 
ture, it is unusually literate and honest in 
its dialogue, which means that it doesn’t 
attempt to hide the truth under coy 
euphemisms. There is not a dishonest word 
or situation in it. This in itself is so re- 
markable on the screen (in a non-Gallic 
ot non-Latin film) as to make it some- 
thing of a milestone in the development 
toward maturity of the motion pictures. 
Lawrence Harvey (playing Isherwood) 
takes in a young English girl (Julie Harris) 
stranded in Berlin, and they live a “vie 
de Boheme” together on his meager earn- 
ings as an English tutor. A rich, rambunc- 
lous American enters their lives and 
through him the girl gets an offer to be a 
movie star in Paris. She leaves Isherwood 
and they meet some time later, at her 


publisher’s cocktail party, after the girl 
has written a book. But she’s broke again 
and so, once more, Isherwood takes her 
in. That’s the story. But the contretemps 
are devised with vast good humor, the 
deux a deux between Isherwood and the 
high-spirited girl, with not an inhibition 
to her name, is always delightful and 
sharply observed, and the tense, nervous 
atmosphere of Berlin of the early thirties 
has been well captured (notably in a wild 
party that, as happens seldom on the 
screen, is really wild). References to vir- 
ginity, sexual intercourse, having a child 
out of wedlock, abortion, miscalculated 
periods of menstruation, and the lascivi- 
ous “eye-baths” men give good-looking 
girls, are all tessed off as airly as so many 
ping-pong balls. Lubitsch used to be the 
master of this kind of cool, satirical erotic- 
imagery by his laconic visual “touches”. 
In I Am a Camera this is done with words. 
Any adult who at this late date could be 
shocked at such verbal allusions (there is 
not a single “daring” visual image in the 
entire film) would seem to reflect such 
singular experiences and/or desires as to 
argue an extraordinary childhood and ado- 
lescence. The film’s outspokenly anti-Nazi 
passages, and the soul-searching of a Jew 
who tried to pass as a non-Jew for con- 
venience in anti-Semitic Germany, are also 
presented with the same forthrightness. 


That leaves the acting. Lawrence Harvey, 
who lacked the passion for Romeo in 
Castellani’s Romeo and Juliet, has no need 
for passion here and is just right as the 
cool, self-possessed Isherwood, who has his 
human-all-too-human moments, too. Julie 
Harris (who created her part on the stage) 
is, as they would say in Hoilywood, “ter- 
rific” as the girl. Hers is really virtuoso 
playing and shows up the superiority of a 
first-rate stage actress over the best of her 
cinema counterparts, with few, very few, 
memorable exceptions. Keyed to the high- 
est pitch throughout, playing every scene 
as if that were the one she wanted to be 
remembered by, it is quite a tour-de-force 
(even if, often, it is like a violinist doing 
endless pyrotechnics high up on the E- 
string — one sometimes wishes he would 
come down). 


The audience before which this film was 
“sneak previewed” gave the most complete 
evidence that it had enjoyed the film im- 
mensely. This audience was not “screened”, 
being made up of the crosscut you would 
find in a theatre showing This Island Earth, 
a science-fiction thriller. No one thought 
it necessary to take their names and ad- 
dresses so that their future actions might 
be under observation after having been 
exposed to | Am a Camera in toto. When 
the farce of regarding good, honest films 
the way one regards the bubonic plague 
is over (as, indeed, it must one day be) 
then will the American motion picture 
industry stop trying to puzzle out the eco- 
nomics of what has always been a highly 
erratic business. Erratic, too, are the ways 
of censorship: the New York censors have 
sensibly passed I Am a Camera without a 
cut. Finally, and for the record, J] Am a 
Camera is a British, not an American film. 
But The Moon Is Blue was an American 


film, proving that an outspoken picture 
can be done here, too. Between them they 
point the way to a healthier screen, artis- 
tically and financially. In a different way, 
Night of the Hunter, another uncompro- 
mising film, points the way, too. Let the 
voice of the people truly be the voice of 
God and answer the false prophets of 
doom. 


—HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


JUNGLE REVISTED 


GREEN MAGIC. Directed by Gian Gas- 
pare Napolitano. Commentary by James 
Agee. Produced by Leonardo Bonzi for 
Astra Cinematographica of Rome and 
released by Italian Film Export. In Fer- 
raniacolor. 85 minutes. 


Green Magic was shot during Leonardo 
Bonzi’s expedition to South America and 
it shows some of the explored areas. He 
who, seduced by the awards this picture 
has received at various festivals, expects 
to learn from it something about the peo- 
ples and cultures the expedition encoun- 
tered, will be disappointed. With one or 
two exceptions (like, for instance, the 
wild maccumba dance) the film shows 
only some of the decorative, picturesque 
aspects of the places. These disconnected 
images are intermingled — as is the 
fashion among the documentarists today 
— with cruel animal fight scenes in an 
attempt to make the film more “realistic”. 
The construction of the film is loose and 
without progression. In fact, although most 
film reviewers have credited it as a docu- 
mentary, the film is a conventional travel- 
ogue. While a documentary, to use Paul 
Rotha’s words, would strive ,to “interpret 
creatively and in social terms the life of 
the people as it exists in reality”, Green 
Magic has reduced the presented reality 
to a series of expertly exposed images in 
Ferraniacolor. 


—JOEL WOLCOTT 


BRAIN-WATCHING 


(from “Cinema Nuovo’’) 
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PLANES AND PLATITUDES 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND. Directed 


by Anthony Mann; screenplay by Valen- 
tine Davies and Beirne Lay Jr. The cast: 
James Stewart, June Allyson, Frank Love- 
joy. and others. Produced by S. J. Briskin 
for Paramount Pictures. In Cinemascope. 

Strategic Air Command speaks the ac- 
cents of patriotism in Jimmy Stewart’s 
inarticulate drawl. The star-spangled script 
would have us believe that an 80,000- 
dollar-a-year third baseman for the St. 
Louis Cardinals would choose to remain 
in the Air Force rather than return to 
his lucrative, seasonal employment. For 
once, Brave-Wife June Allyson breaks 
down and cries over this unprofitable 
career choice. She then rises from her 
tears to scold every Air Force General 
in sight, including Frank Lovejoy’s cigar- 
chewing caricature of General LeMay. 

Like any good recruiting poster, Strate- 
gic Air Command concentrates on its ma- 
chines, its sleek B-36’s and B-47’s. These 
beautiful planes fly endless vapor trails in 
the sky to the strains of romantic melodies 
from the stereophonic sound-track orches- 
tra. By contrast, the human actors on the 
ground perform a cappella. Among them, 
Barry Sullivan and Bruce Bennett are 
wasted in bit -roles. 


—ANDREW GEORGE SARRIS 


CINDERELLA ON 
WALL STREET 


DADDY LONG LEGS. Directed by Jean 
Negulescu; screenplay by Phoebe and 
Henry Webster; ballets by Roland Petit. 
The cast: Fred Astaire, Leslie Caron, 
Terry Moore, Fred Clark, Thelma Ritter, 
and others. Produced by S. G. Engel for 
20th Century Fox. In Cinemascope. 
Daddy Long Legs whips together most 
of the audience-tested ingredients of the 
Hollywood musical. The recipe includes 
an American Cinderella story (with a 
philanthropic millionaire as Prince Charm- 
ing), multiple dream ballets for Art, 
brassy jump numbers for the juke box, a 
college of chorus-girl co-eds, a sexy dance 
for the advertising department, a dash of 
“satire” at the expense of Picasso, a few 
mild double-entendres, and a fox-trot finale 
that dates back at least to Top Hat (1935). 
Flavor is supplied by Leslie Caron’s 
patented wistfulness and Fred Astaire’s 
inimitable nonchalance, body by the ultra- 
professional talents of these two distinc- 
tive dancers. Unfortunately, some one for- 
got to add wit and vitality. The result is 
a crisp, pleasant, uninspired production 
which Jean Negulescu has directed in all 
the glory of static Cinemascope. 
—ANDREW GEORGE SARRIS 


THE GIMP AND 
THE SHOW GIRL 


LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME. Directed by 
Charles Vidor; screenplay by Daniel 
Fuchs and Isobel Lennart; photographed 
by Arthur E. Arling. The cast: James 
Cagney, Doris Day, and others. Produced 
by Joe Pasternak. In Cinemascope. 
Love Me or Leave Me is almost a minor 
classic in the genre of the hard-boiled 
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musical. Almost, but not quite. The sugar- 
coated ending twists the film out of shape 
and falsifies the sordid quality of its char- 
acters. Up to that point, the movie rocks 
along with a remarkably candid account 
of Ruth Etting’s singing career and her 
cold-blooded exploitation of a gangster’s 
love. 

James Cagney gives ene of his brilliant 
performances as Col. Snyder, gimp, gang- 
ster, and jealeus lover. His snarling vitality 
is the essence of great screen acting. But 
the big surprise is Doris Day who is 
surprisingly effective as the callous show- 
girl, although her bouncing singing sty-e 
cuts against her characterization. Ruth 
Etting was known in the trade as a smil- 
ing torch singer whose voice, curled around 
a song like the smoke from a cigarette. 
There is too much sunshine in Doris Day’s 
healthy delivery, subtracting from ihe 
ironic, hot-house pathos of the music. 

Despite this stylistic handicap, Charles 
Vidor has mounted a solid, grimy-textured 
production around his two principals, and 
must be credited in some measure for 
Doris Day’s triumph over off-beat casting. 

—ANDREW GEORGE SARRIS 


ITALIAN CINEMA IN 
RETROSPECTION 


The cycle Fifty Years of Italian Cinema 
just completed at the Museum of Modern 
Art was an experiment. Designed to show 
the great post-war films in the framework 
of their own film history, it became the 
first long series devoted to one country 
and was of necessity made up for the most 
part of films loaned for the occasion. 

Since Italian film history was so largely 
unknown in this country, even though 
Italian films have been continuously im- 
ported and shown here, except during the 
war, the Film Library wanted to include 
as wide a range of material as possible, 
even though some of the examples might 
be of lesser quality. Many of the most 
famous works were unavailable. Sperduti 
nel Buio (1914), considered by those who 
saw it to be the equal of Intolerance and 
Greed in its realism, has disappeared. 
Shown during the war to students of cine- 
matic techniques as a model for future 
Italian production, it was stolen by the 
Germans when they retreated and has not 
been heard of since. Ossessione (1942), 
Visconti’s version of The Postman Always 
Rings Twice, is tied up in the law courts, 
while, — very regretably, — his film La 
Terra Trema (1948) is now considered too 
radical for public showing. Likewise Sole; 
Rotaie; Gli Uomini che Mascalzoni; Ac- 
caio; Piccolo Mondo Antico; La Machina 
a Mazzaccativi and Umberto D., to mention 
only a few, were unobtainable for many 
reasons. 

Substitutes for most of them were not 
to be found. The alternative was to extend 
certain sections to emphasize the variety 
of production or to increase the number 
of examples of a particular director’s work, 
to show work from decadent periods, or 
to include items which appeared at the 
last minute; hence the showing of Amor 
Pedestre, La Donna Nuda, Quo Vadis? 
(1924), The Iron Crown, Fabiola, The 


“When the cinema becomes too 
colossal it is the moment to begin 
to have some fear for its exist. 
ence”’, — said Alberto Lattuada 
at the opening night of the retro. 
spective series 50 YEARS OF 
ITALIAN. CINEMA, at THE MU. 
SEUM OF MODERN ART, Ney 
York. 


From left to right: Alberto Lat 
tuada, Lillian Gish. 


White Line, The Flowers of St. Francis 
and Domenica d’ Agosto. 

When first planned, the cycle was to 
have been much shorter, to have concen- 
trated on the direct antecedents of neo- 
realism and to include only the very finest 
work from other periods. When the avail- 
able material was screened, however, it 
seemed to dictate a different series. Little 
known post-war films (Outcry, Mafia, The 
Overcoat) seemed too interesting to ex 
clude and many of the acknowledged 
“masterpieces” turned out to be hardly 
worth presenting in their full length. Quo 
Vadis? (1912) is tedious today and was 
excerpted from ten reels to two. Assunta 
Spina seems hardly “neo-realistic” in its 
full length and was therefore thought 
better to show only that quarter of the 
film which could really be said to presage 
post-war production. On the other hand, 
the Film Library had planned to show 
only excerpts from La Nave Bianca and 
The Children Are Watching Us, but after 
reconsidering the series it appeared much 
better to show the entire films because of 
their historical importance. Meanwhile 
full prints of all the works excerpted with 
the exception of La Donna Nuda are in 
the Film Library’s vaults for study by 
film historians. 

The Film Library was uncertain for # 
while about the public’s reaction to a his 
torical retrospect of this kind which im 
clude so much material of interest mainly 
to researchers, but the cycle turned out to 
be the most popular one to date of the 
Museum’s Anniversary Year. 

—JOHN W. ADAMS 
of the Museum of Modern Art 
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CHRONICLE 


¢ Despite indications that the film ver- 
gion of the critics award play | Am A 
Camera is in for some trouble on allega- 
tions of immorality, Distributors’ Corpora- 
tion of America has decided to submit the 
picture for the approval of the Motion 
Picture Association’s Code. A spokesman 
for the DCA said, “A picture with artistic 
integrity dealing with an adult theme has 
4 place on the American screen.” 

@ Martin Quigley Jr. recently had a 
birthday, and so had the Production Code 
of the Motion Picture Association of 
America which he wrote. The occasion 
was marked by the strongest attacks yet 
upon the code by the Roman Catholic 
National Legion of Decency. In reply to 
the attacks, which came well-timed at a 
moment where the industry was already 
under fire from a Senate Subcommittee in- 
vestigating the influence of motion pictures 
on juvenile delinquency, various groups in 
the film industry took their stand in de- 
fense of the Code. The Screen Directors 
Guild had called on the motion picture 
industry to “resist vigorously” efforts by 
special interest groups to force deletions 
in pictures bearing the Code seal. The 
Screen Writers Branch of the Writers 
Guild of America, followed by adopting 
an endorsement of the resolution of the 
SDG, The Writers Guild of America West, 
in a resolution endorsing the Code ad- 
ministration of Geofrey Shurlock, called 
upon Eric Johnston, MPAA president, to 
“vigorously resist pressures” from outside 
groups. Johnston has informed the Rev. 
Thomas F, Little, the head of the Legion, 
that the industry did not “plan making 
any concessions to anybody or anything”... 
¢ Ohio lawmakers defeated by default a 
bill which would have re-introduced cen- 
sorship into the state. Declared “unreason- 
able and-unlawful” last December by Su- 
preme Court decree, censorship tried for 
a comeback through a bill which said, in 
part: “Only such films as are, in the 
opinion of the State Department of .Edu- 
cation, of moral, educational, or amusing 
and harmless nature shall be passed and 
approved by such department.” 

¢ During the last eighteen months the 
British Board “rejected in toto” six Ameri- 


» can pictures. The loss of the British market 


to these films cost the companies that 
sponsored them — Columbia, Allied Artists 
and United Artists — “some $2,000.000 in 
revenue.” 

* Bosley Crowther, the motion picture 
critic for The New York Times, comment- 
ing on the British action to ban several 
Hollywood productions from England, said: 
“As much as we dislike the practice of 
oficial censorship, we have to agree the 
British watchdogs have had considerable 
cause for using it. Violence and senseless 
sadism and calculated brutality have been 
conspicuously present in our movies since 
World War II.” 

* The Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Kefauver cited 14 films as 
tbjectionable in content or in the manner 


in which they were advertised. The films: 
Son of Sinbad, Woman’s Prison, The 
Prodigal, Black Tuesday, Hell’s Island, 
Rebel Without a Cause, Crashout, Ten 
Wanted Men, Big House US.A., New 
Orleans Uncensored, I Died a Thousand 
Times, Chicago Syndicate, The French 
Line, Blackboard Jungle. 


e Pope Pius XII has defined the “ideal' 


film”. According to a statement made in 
Vatican City, such a film would be one 
“which strengthens and elevates man in 
the consciousness of his dignity, that makes 
him understand love and the high plane 
on which God placed him, that shows him 
how to increase his energies and virtues.” 
The Pope further clarified his position on 
censorship and said that ecclesiastical and 
government authorities must continue film 
censorship until producers discard im- 
moral and perverse subjects in favour of 
“good, noble and beautiful films”. 

e Also from Italy comes the news that 
government interference is stifling the free 
expression of contemporary themes in film 
production. Circolo Romano del Cinema, 
a group composed of some of the best of 
Italy’s young generation of film-makers, 
recently issued a manifesto protesting gov- 
ernment interference. 

e A bit of research into. the origins of 
censorship shows that the first censorship 
act on record occurred in 1896 on Atlantic 
City’s Boardwalk, where police stepped in 
to close a kinetoscope show, ostensibly 
because the crowds accumulating in front 
caused a riot. Censored item: Lady Fa- 
tima, famous belly dancer of the Chicago 
World’s Fair, whom Edison had lured to 
New Jersey. 

e@ Stevens Point, Wisconsin: This com- 
munity of 17,000, left without a cinema 
after its’ last house gave way to the com- 
petition of television, has begun a project 
to finance a community cooperative theatre, 
to take the place of the shattered house. 


e@ Cannes, France: The establishment of 
a Europe-Union of production interests 
was seriously considered here during the 
recent festival. Steps have been taken to 
assure its official formation during the 
forthcoming Venice Biennale. So far, repre- 
sentatives of Germany, France and Italy 
have ‘formed three exploratory commis- 
sions, to assess the possibilities of co-pro- 
ductions, to assure more efficient exploita- 
tion of films of one country in the territory 
of another, to examine international financ- 
ing and the constitution of an international 
arbitration court. Some of the general aims 
of the Europe-Union, when formed, will 
be economic cooperation on all levels, the 
raising of economic and artistic standards 
of new films by working in consultation, 
the joint exploration of new territory for 
exploitation of product and, possibly, the 
creation of a “Europe-label” to be affixed 
to all films produced in countries of the 
Europe-Union, which will identify their 
product. 

e@ New York: Plans for a nation-wide 
poll of the patrons of motion pictures to 
select the “best picture”, “best perform- 
ance” and “most promising young players 
of the previous year” were announced here 
recently by the Council of Motion Picture 


Organization, Inc., with all of the coun- 
try’s 19,000 motion picture theatres invited 
to participate in the “Audience Awards”. 
A total of 60,000,000 votes are expected 
in the balloting, scheduled for November 
17-27, 1955. Domestic and foreign pictures 
are eligible. Theatres can obtain the poll- 
forms from National Theatre Supply. 

e@ Another Film Archive: Syracuse Uni- 
versity will establish an historical film col- 
lection which “will serve as a repository 
for 16mm films that depict the great steps 
in the technological and cultural progress 
of the U.S.A.” The collection hopes to 
make “authentic film records that docu- 
ment the early hand skills and accurately 
portray the significant landmarks in our 
country’s growth” available to scholars and 
writers. The University is now looking for 
films suitable for its collection. 

e@ Cinemascope at Home: A variable ana- 
morphic attachment for 16mm projectors 
which will enable Cinemascope pictures 
to be presented at non-theatrical showings, 
has been announced by Panavision, Inc., 
manufacturers and developers of anamor- 
phic lenses used in the movie industry. 
The attachment is known as the Panatar 16. 
e “Rushes” outdated: Since the develop- 
ment of the Simon camera it will no longer 
be necessary for a director to await the 
day’s rushes to know whether he captured 
a certain scene the way he wanted it. 
Simon takes both a regular photographic 
picture and a television image at the same 
time. The fact that a movie director could 
now “monitor” a scene as it is shot by 
watching it on a television screen, would 
obviate the necessity of chemically develop- 
ing the picture before it can be seen. The 
camera, manufactured by McCadden Pro- 
ductions, the George Burns-Giucie Allen 
Television Company, is now available for 
35mm film. 

e Planning for the future: Universal- 
International is expanding its school of 
Motion Picture Drama at the U-I Studios 
in Hollywood. The program of expansion 
is supposed to make the school the fore- 
most of its kind, according to Fortunat 
Baronat, the publicity director at U-I. The 
enlarged staff and facilities will be under 
the direction of Jess Kimmel, noted New 
York producer. 

e FCA now on membership basis: Film 
Council of America has announced details 
of its new membership plans with the 
statement that although the organization 
has been largely supported by foundation 
grants, it now needs the active participa- 
tion of individuals and organizations con- 
cerned with the role of film in American 
life. Plan calls for coordination of entire 
16mm field on a service basis. 


e The Department of Press, Radio and 
Film of the German Federal Republic has 
awarded prizes for the best achievements 
in motion pictures in 1955. The best film 
in 1955: Canaris, directed by Alfred Wei- 
denmann; best scriptwriter: Herbert Rei- 
necker, for Canaris; best director: Alfred 
Weidenmann, Canaris; best performances: 
O. W. Fischer (in Helmut Kautner’s film 
Ludwig II) and Therese Giehse (in Bene- 
dek’s Kinder, Miitter und ein General) ; 
best camera work: Goeran Stringberg (for 
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Herr iiber Leben und Tod and Die Rat- 
ten); best documentary: Im Schatten des 
Karakorum, by Eugen Schuhmacher; Zim- 
merleute des Waldes, by Heinz Sielmann; 
Eine Melodie — Vier Maler, by Herbert 
Seggelke. 

e Cinema 16 will sponsor a benefit film 
festival in cooperation with Independent 
Film Makers Association, to be held at 
the end of this year in New York City. 
Proceeds will be used for grants to experi- 
mental film-makers. 

e Extension of the Pulitzer Prizes to 
include motion picture writing was advo- 
cated by Jack L. Warner, vice-president of 
Warner Bros., in his letter to the secretary 
of the advisory board on Pulitzer Prizes. 
e As the friendly alliance of Hollywood 
and television interests moves nearer, the 
film city is watching with great interest 
the ultimate outcome of the big deals be- 
tween Alexander Korda and NBC-TV. The 
telecasting, prior to theatrical release, of 
Korda’s “The Constant Husband” (star- 
ring Rex Harrison — a fabulous financial 
success in England) as a color spectacular, 
will net Korda $200,000 — probably more 
than he could hope to earn from a regular 
theatrical release. Following the one tele- 
vising, the film goes out into release, and 
after NBC have recouped $75,000 from the 
resulting bookings, the rest — if any — 
also goes to Korda. A similar deal, for a 
much greater amount (reputedly $500,000) 
is in the works for the Olivier film “Rich- 
ard I{I”. Theatre men, already surprised 
at the post-tv success of Disney’s “Davy 
Crockett” opus, are waiting to see if the 
pattern can be repeated on two “art” pic- 
tures from England with a much more 
limited potential audience — and whether 
by these televisings, an increase in art- 
house attendance can perhaps be stimu- 
lated. 

e Hecht-Lancaster seem to be sitting 
pretty, with “Marty” collecting both criti- 
cal kudos and boxoffice records, and “Vera 
Cruz” cleaning up everywhere. In Germany 
“Vera Cruz” has turned out to be UA’s 
biggest grosser of the postwar period. In 
its first two weeks of release, 20 prints in 
distribution played to some 500,000 patrons, 
with dual first-runs being arranged by the 
distributors in many cities. ... 

e An all-CinemaScope policy for Twen- 
tieth Century Fox seems to be having its 
minor problems in that budgets and studio 
overheads rule out the production of the 
“B” pictures so necessary to enable a com- 
plete double-feature Fox program to be 
put out on the circuits. Accordingly, Fox 
have been buying outside independent fea- 
tures — some of them, like “Devil’s Har- 
bour”, a Richard Arlen melodrama made 
in England — of such inferior quality that 
normally they would have been sold only 
to television in this country. Others, like 
“The Adventures of Sadie” (in England 
an important top-of-the-bill product) are 
of higher merit, but still are reduced to 
the “B” slot in this country. “Sadie” will 
be accompanying “The Seven Year Itch” 
on the circuits here. Fox have always been 
in the habit of making unpredictable deals 
and purchases. A few years ago in England, 
when the unit-program was an economic 
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necessity due to then prevalent govern- 
mental rulings, Fox also found themselves 
at a loss for second features — and solved 
their problem by buying a batch of really 
cheap westerns made by PRC! 


e The fortunes of Republic have taken 
somewhat of a turn for the better. Profits 
have been up, and pictures have slightly 
improved. The company still has a long 
way to go to undo all its past mistakes, 
but it appears that a decision~has been 
made to stay in theatrical production, at 
least for the time being. Republic’s tele- 
vision production, spearheaded by a group 
of “Fu Manchu” thrillers, is also on the 
upswing. A company descending into the 
outdated production rut for which Repub- 
lic was so heavily criticized is RKO Radio. 
Pictures like “Cattle Queen of Montana”, 
“Pearl of the South Pacific”, “Son of Sin- 
bad” and “Escape to Burma” present a 
sad waste of money, talent and studio 
space, and are of such low quality that 
presumably they will have tough sledding 
to recoup their costs. Not that compara- 
tive cheapies of the calibre of “Pearl of 
the South Pacific” represent a tremendous 
outlay in production costs, but with so 
few releases on hand, distribution, publi- 
city and other expensive overheads are 
proportionately much greater. One hopes 
that RKO has a real financial hit on its 
hands with the John Wayne-Susan Hay- 
ward epic of Ghengis Khan, “The Con- 
querer”. One hopes too, but without too 
much optimism, that we may soon see 
Josef Von Sternberg’s five-year-old “Jet 
Pilot”. Without the backing of a man like 
Howard Hughes, RKO obviously could not 
survive in its present production set-up — 
unless it were to sell its entire backlog to 
television to bring some ready cash into 
the fold. And, as of the moment, that looks 
like a distant possibility — with Elliot 
Hyman, big-time financier of the movie in- 
dustry, number one in the line-up of pros- 
spective purchasers. While RKO have a 
less interesting backlog of pictures than 
most companies, nevertheless the prospect 
of seeing the old Astaire-Rogers musicals, 
“King Kong”, “Cimarron”, “A Bill of 
Divorcement” and sundry others on tele- 
vision is a challenging prospect. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY. Bibliographie Internationale du 
Cinema, in co-operation with La Fédération 
Internationale des Archives du Film, is 
publishing the first issue of their quarterly 
bulletin. The first issue will contain a 
survey of periodicals on the cinema. pub- 
lished thtoughout the world. Published by 
La Cinémathéque de Belgique, Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, 21 rue Revenstein, Brussels. 


CINEMAGES No. 3. Published by The 
Group for Film Study. Edited by Gideon 
Bachmann. It contains six tape-recorded 
talks on G. W. Pabst: interviews with 
Mark Sorkin, Paul Falkenberg, Jean Oser, 
Eugen Schueftan, Leo Lania and Sieg- 
fried Kracauer. It also contains a complete 
filmographie of G. W. Pabst. 90 pp. Price 
$1.00. Mimeographed. 


CUADERNOS DE CINE is a new {jp 
magazine published by the Seminary 
Cinema in Buenos Aires. The magaziy 
prints articles and informs abdut the ¢ 
forts of independent 16mm film-makers jy 
Argentina and in other South Americg 
countries. Text in Spanish. 

FILM STUDIEN II. Edited by Wale 
Hagemann. Published by Verlag 
Emsdetten (Westf.) Germany, 1954, Serie 
of lectures held at the University 
Muenster. Contains: “Carol Reed” by 
Thoedor Kotulla; “Rashomon, eine Filp. 
analyse” by Leo Waltermann; “Die Mitte 
des Komischen im Film” by Enno Patalas; 
“Nationale Wesenszuege im Franzoesische 
Filmschaffen” by Wolfgang Babilas, 
“Wahrheit und Unwahrheit im Film” by 
Gunther Kieslich. 82 pp. Text in German, 
FICHE FILMOGRAPHIQUE NO. 9g, 
An analysis of Jean Gremillon’s Le Cig 
est a Vous. 

FICHE FILMOGRAPHIQUE NO. 99, 
An analysis of Kenji Mizoguchi’s O’Hary, 
FICHE FILMOGRAPHIQUE NO. 100, 
An analysis of André Michel’s Trois 
Femmes. 

Published by I.D.H.E.C., 92 Champs Eh. 


sees, Paris 8e. Text in French. 


CINEMA QUINTO POTERE by Luigi 
Chiarini; Laterza, Bari. 225 pages, 
Italian text. 

Luigi Chiarini shares with a handful of 
men the privilege of having started a 
motion picture culture of high level in 
Italy. Through his activity at the Centro 
Sperimentale di Cinematografia, the pub- 
lishing of Bianco e Nero — which for many 
years has been the best film aesthetics 
magazine, the writing of books and essays, 
as well as the direction of some interest 
irig films, his name has been firmly an- 
chored among the intelligentsia and has 
won the prestige of authority. His latest 
book is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture dealing with the problems currently 
facing the Italian motion pictures. 

In a very plain language and an indeed 
amazingly sharp logic, the author analyzes 
the cinema, this “fifth power” which repre- 
sents today a Foreign Legion where tal- 
ented men, inept men, unscrupulous men 
mingle together, and where opportunism, 
conformism, mercantile concepts roam free- 
ly against the healthy visions and plans of 
those who believe in the mission of the 
seventh art. 

The different aspects of the phenome- 
non: production, state financing. censor- 
ship, politics, religious issues, social pres: 
sure, intellectual exigencies, etc., are mil- 
utely discussed and serenely vivisected. 
The actual crisis of the Italian neorealism 
is aptly explained by the interference of 
official censorship and the ambition of 
the producers to compete with Hollywood 
in manufacturing canned entertainment. 
Into this state of confusion, Mr. Chiarini 
puts some sensible suggestions on how to 
create a healthy climate, and save the 
Italian films from an eventual bankruptcy 
both ideological and economic. 

In these times, when only Japan seems 
to be capable of bringing us a vigorous 
film, while the Italian neorealism is being 
suffocated by films like Bread, Love and 
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fantasy, the reading of this book will pro- 
yide most instructive material for any one 
concerned with the future of motion pic- 
tures. And if those indulging in acrobatics 
in the midst of the Rome and Hollywood 
hallyhoo, “oculos habent et non videbunt”, 
it is fair that the serious minded keep 
their eyes open and try to avoid, to the 
pest of their ability, the specious progress 
of mercantile obscurantism. There are 
enough talented men everywhere to absorb 
\r. Chiarini’s contribution and develop it 
yith the same honesty and competence to 
its logical and welcome conclusion. 


—GEORGE N. FENIN 


CINEMA DELLA REALTA. A sympo- 
sium on international realism, edited 
by Giuseppe Ferrara and Giancarlo 
Tesi. Articles by Tesi, Amodei, Fer- 
rara, Cheli, Castello, Gerosa, Memolo, 
Lenzi, Rossetti, Di Giammatteo, Cin- 
tii. With illustrations. 91 pp. Pub- 
lished by the Bianco e Nero Film Club 
of Siena, Italy. Italian text. 

A very refreshing and gratifying example 
of the younger criticism in Italy, this pub- 
lication offers a first part dedicated to 
realism in the Resistance films in Italy, 
realism in the U.S.A., in Brazil, in the 
post-war cinema from a general point of 
view, with other essays providing interest- 
ing reflections on montage and the need 
for content. The second part is a Visconti 
Dossier in which this Italian director is 
aptly analyzed by Mr. Fernaldo Di Giam- 
matteo, and Messrs. Tesi, Ferrara, Cintioli, 
and Gerosa give critical evaluations of 
Ossessione, La Terra Trema, Bellissima, 
Senso, Visconti’s principal films. 

An “open letter” by Giancarlo Tesi states 
with courage and strength the position of 
those of the Italian younger generation 
who desire to see motion pictures grow up 
and express again — after the neorealistic 
crisis — the exigencies and future-bound 
social ideals of a Nation that has labori- 
ously risen from the ruins provoked by 
the Fascist dictatorship. The sincerity of 
the early neorealism, which was above all 
a message of hope and brotherhood com- 
ing from an oppressed country at last 
freed, is now followed by the sincerity of 
these young intellectuals who, above all, 
ve in the motion pictures a magnificent 
medium where fruitful exchange of cul- 
tural and social realities may originate, 
where human beings may be finally invited 
o look at each other and meditate. 

The serious preparation, the originality 
of conception, the enthusiasm in their 
task are all elements that lead us to be- 
lieve that the road of cinema in Italy has 
plenty of intelligent travelers who strive 
o find the right path and keep to it. 


—GEORGE N. FENIN 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW by Mary 
Pickford. Garden City; Doubleday & 
(o., 1955. 382 pp., illus. $4.95. 

In the beginning, when all was silent, 
universal figures peopled our flickering 
‘teams. From the rhapsody of the new 
\tt emerged characters as striking as any 
ancient mythology. There was the grin- 
ung Cavalier and his leaping poetry; the 
temally significant tramp, shuffling on 


the white line between happiness and 
despair; Maciste, of the pure heart and 
iron biceps; wistfully shy Charles Ray of 
Ruraltania; rigidly sorrowful Asta Niel- 
sen, visage etched in the suffering pigment 
of moral disaster. And so many others. 
Including Our Mary. She was golden- 
curled, littler than a minute, adorably 
resolute — and very virtuous. We accepted 
her as America’s Sweetheart, and her 
reign spanned the period between 1909 
and 1933. Not all worshiped her — many 
admirers of Eisenstein and Carl Mayer, 
various devotees of the higher aesthetics 
of cinema, found it possible to sneer at 
our heroine, damning her and her films as 
sentimental. It is hoped that Time softens 
stringent critical judgments. Sentimental, 
yes; but, within her range, charming... 
poignant .. . sincere. .. We would see her 
pictures again with eagerness, and we wel- 
come her book. 

For the most part chatty and anecdotal, 
it seldom penetrates deeply, or recounts 
with fluency, the trends of film history 
and the shape of her own movie aims. A 
beguiling Toronto moppet, left fatherless 
at five, she worked her way up from child 
actress with Belasco to a tenure with 
Griffith at Biograph that was the begin- 
ning of her screen career. Her determina- 
tion shines through; it is one of her prime 
assets. Mary’s ascension and her abiding 
love for her family, which included her 
mother, her sister Lottie and brother Jack, 
is recounted with what movie reviewers 
would call infectious warmth and puckish 
humor. Not all the reminiscent anecdotes, 
which fill so many pages in books of this 
type, delight completely: some have a 
worked-over taste — they are a bit too 
precious in striving for effect. Other por- 
tions of her life are revealed with a re- 
freshing, but always ladylike, frankness. 

The break-up of her unfortunate mar- 
riage to Owen Moore is candidly offered; 
likewise the slowly decaying fabric of the 
once idyllic Doug-Mary relationship. Too, 
she can on occasion take a sharply critical 
peek at herself and not always find the 
reflection praiseworthy. Her desire to level 
is most pleasing. And when the shadows 
lengthen and Mary’s beloved mother passes, 
victim of a dread disease, there is a new 
depth of feeling that is intensified in the 
narrating of the equally calamitous deaths 
of her brother and sister. She found new 
strength in God to carry on: her solid 
belief permeates the last section of her 
story and illuminates it. Of course Ameri- 
ca’s Sweetheart must have a happy ending 
— the wholly successful alliance with 
Buddy Rogers and the two adored children 
they adopted would seem to fulfill that 
need. 

To coin another cliche, this book is 
what book reviewers would call copiously 
illustrated. And when the reading is com- 
pleted, we return and pore over the stills 
fondly and reflect how few of Mary’s films 
have been revived since their initial re- 
lease. All hail Eisenstein! Laurel wreaths 
for Carl Mayer! We pay homage to them 
both — but — at the same time: Does 
anybody know where we can view Suds 

. or Sparrows . . . or Stella Maris? 


—RICHARD KRAFT 


We hope you have noted the pro- 
gress we have made since our first 
issue. 


As editors, we had taken upon our- 
selves the duties relating directly to 
the publication of the magazine. But 
the ultimate realization of our aims 
will largely depend upon the re- 
sponse and effective financial sup- 
port of our sympathizers. You can 
help us by being our sponsor. 


Film Culture is not a private en- 
terprise: it is the common under- 
taking of all those who are con- 
cerned with the development of genu- 
ine cinematic culture in our country. 
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KINESIS 


Presents 


e BETWEEN TWO WORLDS « 
A film by Sam Kaner 
Produced by the 
Oxford University Experimental Film Group 


One of the most outstanding and ambitious 
experiments of recent years; an attempt to 
weave music, dance, painting and sculpture 
into a moving, abstract pattern. 


e THE ETERNAL CIRCLE e« 
with 
HARALD KREUTZBERG 
An imaginative transposition to film of the 
noted German dancer's powerful dance of death. 


e GO SLOW ON THE BRIGHTON LINE « 


The British Broadcasting Corporation’s answer to 
Cinerama: a train ride from London to Brighton at 
750 m.p.h. 


For complete information and our full list of 
experimental, documentary and art films write to: 


KINESIS, INCORPORATED 


566 Commercial St., San Francisco 11, California 


CLASSIFIED 


Classified rates: 25c a word in advance. 


FILMS FOR FILM SOCIFTIES. Productions by René Clair, 
Carl Th. Dreyer, Eisenstein, Pabst, Pudovkin, Chaplin 
Renoir, John Ford, Flaherty, many others. Free list “Mg 
tion Picture Notes”. 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., Dept. FC 200 W. 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y., CI 6-4868 


WANTED used Arriflex 35mm with pre-war Zeiss lenseg, 
if possible. State price and condition. Write: FC Box 2, 


A YOUNG film-maker is willing to work for minimum 
salary on independent film production in order to enlarge 
his experience. Write: FC Box 3. 


TAPERECORDER, professional, PRESTO SR 950 ($2700 
new) owe last installment of $1010. Will let go for that 
amount. Also B & H 16mm sd. projector and other equip. 
ment. Must sell right away. Write: FC Box 10. 


FILM CULTURE 


Published every two months for the advancement of the 
aesthetic and social aspects of the motion pictures. 


FILM CULTURE will continue to publish in each of the coming issues: 


@ ARTICLES on the current economic, technical and experimental develop- 
ments in both 16 and 35mm cinematic production; 


@ ESSAYS devoted to aesthetic and ethical aspects of motion picture art 
in our time — by prominent authors and critics; 


@ REVIEWS of recent films and revivals — domestic and foreign; 


@ FOREIGN NEWS — vital contemporary events and trends covered abroad 


by our correspondents; 


@ FILM SOCIETY — news and articles on their aims, problems and activities; 


@ AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION — reports; BOOK REVIEWS; CHRONICLES; 
LETTERS; TECHNICAL DATA; FILM INDEXES. 


FILM CULTURE 


215 W 98th St. 


New York 25, N.Y. 
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